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THE COUNTING. 


HE Saturday Review said, in its cynical 
way, when the first Russian bath was 
opened to the public in London, that 

one of the advantages of the establishment 
of such a convenience in the great Metro- 
polis was, that when a man didn’t know 
what else to do with himself he could take 
a Russian bath. Happily for a very large 
number of people on this side of the 
Atlantic during the present ‘‘ hard times,” 
who are at a loss for something to do, the 
subject of ‘‘counting the votes” offers them 
a brilliant opportunity for making remarks 
about it, and ventilating their wisdom and 
legal learning, either vocully or in print. 
If all the essays, editorials, pamphlets and 
speeches that have been published on the 
subject of counting the electoral votes since 
last November were collected together, they 
would form a library quite as large as that 
famous one which was destroyed by Sultan 
Omar, for the good logical reason that, if it 
contained more than could be found in the 
Koran, it was superfluous, and if it contained 
less, it was no excuse for its existence. But 
there never was a more unprofitable waste 
of labor than all this that has been bestowed 
upon the subject of counting the electoral 
vote, and the points in dispute are left just 
where they were when the controversy was 
first opened. There are really no differ- 
ences of opinion about the matter, nor has 
there been any opportunity for any declara- 
tion of sentiment in regard to the duty of 
counting on the part of the only man who 
has the official right to execute his will in 
determining the question. This one man 
is Senator Ferry, of Michigan, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who is a gentleman of 
too much respectability of character to 
attempt any revolutionary measures. He 
is said to have given an intimation to some 
interviewer that he did not consider the 
President of the Senate had any right to 
change the usual method of counting the 
votes, and we do not imagine that he would 
be sustained by a majority of his own party 
if he did. 

The duty of the acting Vice-President in 
counting the electoral votes is so clear and 
distinct, that there can be no room for any 
misunderstanding about it. If there had 
been no elections since 1793 there might 
be some reason for doubting what the Con- 
stitution meant in saying that ‘the votes 
shall then be counted.’’ No official person 
having been named as the counter, it was 
proper that the privilege of appointing the 
latter devolved upon Congress, and the 
uniformity of Congressional action has 
made a law just as binding as if it were 
embodied in the Constitution itself. It is 
not in the least degree probable that any 
doubt on this subject would have been ex- 
pressed had not the difficulties in Louis- 
iana and Florida afforded the temptation 
for a departure from the established rule. 
The discussion of the power of the Vice- 
President is not by any means a novelty; 
there have been several occasions when it 
was warmly argued, and on every occa- 
sion the decision was always adverse to 
intrusting to the President of the Senate 
the dangerous privilege of exercising what 
Senator Crittenden called the power of ‘‘de- 
termining a Presidential election, and de- 
claring who shall be President.” He 
protested against such an assumption of 
power, as he well might, and as ev 
sensible man in the country will. But we 
do not apprehend any danger from any 
sudden assumption of power on the part of 
the acting Vice-President of the Senate, 
who has just been re-elected for another 
term of six years, and who can, therefore, 
well afford to act altogether independently 
of partisan considerations. 


accordance with established usages, but on 
whom the count will fall it is not easy to 
foresee. 

There is one thing which must give great 
satisfaction to men of all parties, and that 
is the evident subsidence of anything bear- 
ing the faintest tinge of a war feeling. If 
Congress cannot determine who has been 
elected there will be no fighting, nor even 
any talk about fighting. The South has pro- 
claimed itself opposed to another civil war 
under any contingencies, and there is 
scarcely a corporal’s guard of men at the 
North who have manifested a belligerent 
feeling. 

Next to a civil war, the thing most to be 
deprecated and avoided is a new election. 
A Presidential election oftener than once in 


possibility of a dictatorship, or a life term. 
It is too terribly exciting and destructive 
of the business interests of the country, 
for a new Presidential election to be 
thought of. It is most desirable, therefore, 
that Congress should be enabled to find a 
quiet and legal way out of the troubles 


in the two Southern States which are still 
undergoing the processes of Investigating 
Committees in order to arrive at the truth. 
Whatever it may be must beaccepted. Itis 
altogether useless to attempt to predict 
what it will be. The whole power rests 
with the two Houses of Congress, and with 
whatever decision they may make the peo- 
ple must be content. As to the mere count- 
ing of the vote, there will be no difficulty. 

The serious speech-making on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ the count’ was commenced in the 
Senate on the reassembling of Congress after 
the holidays, and all the prominent mem- 
bers of the upper House will have their 
say upon the all-engrossing matter. 








HUXLEY’S AMERICAN VISIT. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S American lec- 
tures appear to have occasioned as 
great surprise to his disciples in England 
as they did gratification to his hearers in 
this country. The old Horatian theory of 
the inefficiency of sea voyages to alter the 
tenor of men’s minds seems to have failed 
in its application in the case of Professor 
Huxley. Previous to his transatlantic 
voyage he was held in special reverence by 
his admirers for the two valuable qualities 
of lucidity and cautiousness of expression. 
There was no teacher like him for clear- 
ness and force, and Mr. Forster remarked 
recently that ‘‘it takes a quite exceptional 
amount of ignorance to resist the penetrat- 
ing lucidity of his exposition.” And as to 
his caution, it was so developed as to elicit 
from the Spectator the remark that the pro- 
fessor is ‘‘the spokesman of a wise, not to 
Say even somewhat rigid, parsimony of 
thought and speech in reference to what is 
or is not to be regarded as scientifi- 
cally demonstrated.”” In truth, Mr. Huxley 
has often reproved the laxity with which 
mere respectable ‘‘ working hypotheses” 
have been spoken of as final scientific 
principles, and has at times taken strong 
ground on the missing links in the evidence 
for the theory of Evolution itself. To 
him, the chief apostle of the faith, we 
owe some of the boldest assertions which 
have been made of the facts which we 
must expect to see established before this 
useful working hypothesis can be hoped 
to become an accepted explanation of the 
relations of different species to each other. 
But his English disciples are aghast at a 
wonderful change which they fancy they 
behold in him since his trip to America. 
He seems, in their eyes, to have jumped 
certain gaps in the evidence on which he 
had himself laid great stress. He has 
even departed so far from his old-time 
conservatism as to declare that ‘‘ he should 
not in future take the trouble to discuss 
the doctrine of evolution on @ priori 
grounds,” because there is no longer any 
other reasonable and fair hypothesis. This 
was said in Buffalo and New York, in the 
light of new information which Professor 
Huxley had received through personal in- 
tercourse with Professor Marsh, and other 
American savans, and personal observation 
of the fossil wonders of America. The 
English people not having enjoyed similar 
advantages, are altogether unprepared for 
the effect they have produced upon his 
mind, and are debating whether, in fact, 
the latter has not been thrown off its bal- 
ance. Accordingly, there was great in- 
terest manifested in Professor Huxley’s 
first lecture on the subject in England 
after his return, which was given at the 
London Institution, on December 4th. To 
the disappointment of the eager crowd, ‘‘ he 
expounded only one new series of facts tend- 
ing in the direction of his firm and almost 
dogmatic language as to the principle 
of Evolution.” That new series was the 
discovery which has been made in dif- 
ferent strata of the earth’s surface of the 
missing links between the modérn horse 
and the type which might fairly serve to 
demonstrate the common ancestry of the 





The counting of the vote next month 


horse and the bear. This, it will be re- 


four years would reconcile’the people to the | 


which have been created by the close vote | 


will, it may safely be assumed, be in strict | membered, was the only distinct illustra- 


ltion of the truth’ of evolution which 


Professor Huxley brought to bear upon his 


American audiences, and it need not be 

further noticed now. It was interesting, 
| but it was far from conclusive here, and it 

does not appear to have been at all satis- 

factory to his London audience. At best, 
| they accepted it as valuable evidence to 
support the ‘‘ working hypothesis” of evo- 

lution, but they do not regard it as justify- 
|ing Professor Huxley’s sudden ‘‘ jump” 
|from cautious acquiescence to positive 
|assurance. His doctrine, taken in all its 
| bearings, seems to be as yet the only theory 
| of the origin of species that can claim to 
| be a theory at all; but its thorough elucida- 
| tion is limited by such exacting principles 
| of scientific evidence as to forbid its imme- 
| diate accceptance as scientific demonstra- 
|tion. To sum up all in a sentence, 
Professor Huxley has apparently endea- 
vored to push the bounds of his favorite 
theme too rapidly, and his disciples are 
taken by surprise. To them his change of 
front from hopeful expectation to dogmatic 
certainty is as yet unaccounted for, and 
with all their willingness to follow his lead, 
they are evidently satisfied to continue to 
regard the evolution theory for some time 
to come as a valuable ‘‘ working hypothe- 
sis,” but not as an irrefutable and demon- 
strated scientific truth. 








CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


HE long-anticipated death of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt took place Thursday, Janu- 
ary 4th, at his residence in Washington 
Place, in this city. The event can scarcely 
be called a melancholy one; for the peace- 
ful end of so long and prosperous a career, 
which has never known a check nor a re- 
verse, is anything but a cause of sadness 
or of grief, however it may be deplored by 
those personally interested in its continu- 
ance. The Commodore, as he has been 
familiarly called for the past forty years, 
was one of the most remarkable men the 
State of New York has produced, and one 
of the very few of the old Knickerbocker 
stock who have done anything to increase 
the prosperity and greatness of the Empire 
City. He was not a native of the city, 
although it was here that his whole business 
life was spent, and where the results of his 
enterprise and inventive genius have been 
most conspicuously displayed. He was 
born on Staten Island, where his Huguenot 
ancestry first settled, and his whole active 
life has been devoted to the sole business 
of a carrier of passengers and freight, he 
having commenced when a mere boy as the 
navigator of a small boat between the 
Quarantine and the Battery. The Com- 
modore was in his eighty-third year at 
the time of his death, and although he 
has been lying almost in articulo mortis for 
nearly eight months, he retained the full 
possession of his mental faculties up to the 
close, giving instructions, which were faith- 
fully followed, for the management of the 
vast railroad interests that he had the-sole 
control of for so many years up to the last 
moment of his existence. 

The Commodore’s accumulations of wealth 
have been on a scale to make the most 
credulous skeptical; and it is to his credit 
that he has spent as freely and as largely 
as he has earned and accumulated. Some 
years since it was well-known that his daily 
benefactions to various persons were to the 
extent of a thousand dollars, while he had 
the reputation of being niggardly. But he 
was never ambitious of being celebrated 
for his benevolence, and many of his 
generous deeds are known only to the 
objects of his liberality. During the war he 
gave the steamship which bore his name, 
and had cost him near a million of dol- 
lars, to the Government. Since then he 
has given a million of dollars to endow a 
university in Tennessee, in addition to 
many lesser gifts to religious institutions. 

The Commodore had a family of thirteen 
children, ten of whom—two sons and eight 
daughters—survive him. The inheritor of 
the greater portion of his vast wealth, 
which is estimated, by those who have 
opportunities for knowing, at $100,000,000, 
is his oldest son, William H., the vice- 
president of the New York Central, the 
Harlem and the Lake Shore Railroads. 
These great transportation companies will 
be continued without essential change in 
their management. But the young Vander- 
bilts are men of capacity, who inherit a 
large portion of the old commodore’s 
ability as well as his wealth. 








AMERICAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


HE hardships which missionaries have 
encountered in China have long been re- 
cognized as directly attributable to official 
hostility, and to the same account is due the 
difficulty that has been experienced in 
obtaining reparation for the repeated out- 
rages to which Christian propagandists 
have been subjected. Within the past few 
years, however, this evil has been consider- 





ably abated. The Celestial Government 


has been forced to make great concessions 
to the ‘‘outside barbarians,” and among 
other things the bitter pill of religious 
toleration is being gradually forced into 
| their reluctant political system. A case of 
this kind recently occurred which is worthy 
lof note, on account of the evidence it 
affords of the progressive hold that the 
once proscribed foreign world is rapidly 
acquiring upon Oriental conservatism. 
Some time during the year 1875 a riotous 
Chinese mob attacked and destroyed the 
chapel and settlement of the American 
| Methodist Missionary Society at Yenping-fu, 
a prefectural city in the district of Fohkien, 
on the Min, above Foochow. The mission- 
ary and his people narrowly escaped molest- 
ation, though the mob threatened further 
violence in case of any attempt being made 
to rebuild the premises. In November last, 
however, after many months of earnest 
pressure, the provincial authorities com- 
pelled the people of Yenping-fu to rebuild 
the chapel, besides paying over to the 
American Consul, on behalf of the mission, 
an indemnity in money for the property 
| destroyed which could not be replaced. An 
open letter was also given to the consul 
ordering the Prefect at Yenping to estab- 
lish and protect a native preacher in 
charge of the reconstructed chapel, the 
land oecupied by which is conveyed “per- 
petually to the Mission. Finally, and not 
the least valuable feature of the reprisal 
thus extorted from the Chinese authori- 
ties, a proclamation was issued clearly 
setting forth the right of foreigners, 
‘whether merchants or missionaries,’ to 
travel, acquire property, and reside in the 
interior. These important concessions— 
far exceeding what the occasion might 
have been expected to produce—were not 
secured without persistent effort on the 
part of the American representative in 
Foochow; but their attainment at all by 
peaceful diplomacy betokens the growth of 
a more tolerant, if not a more enlightened, 
disposition in the Chinese mind, which it has 
taken many years of association with Ame- 
rican and European people to bring about. 
It is the more gratifying because the people 
of Fohkien in particular have always: dis- 
played uncompromising hostility to foreign 
missionaries and missions, and have been 
guilty of numerous great and unprovoked 
outrages against them. The indemnifica- 
tion of the Mission for the losses it has 
sustained at Yenping, and the proclamation 
respecting the rights of foreigners im the 
interior, will, it is to be trusted, have a 
salutary effect, not only on the inhab- 
itants of that city, but also on those of 
other places, where demonstrations have 
been made against missionaries and 
their converts. Unless Christian mis- 
sions are to be protected against the fury 
of fanatical mobs, secretly hounded on by 
foreigner-hating officials, they have little 
chance of achieving much success in China. 
Under the most favorable circumstances 
the missionary among the Chinese has a 
discouraging path to follow, beset by hard 
work and encompassed on every side 
by the unconcealed disfavor with which 
Chinese officials almost without exception 
regard the supporters of the Christian 
religion. Moreover, even triumphs such 
as this we have recorded at Yenping are, 
it is to be feared, only qualified benefits to 
their cause, at best. For it is a notorious 
fact among the foreign residents in China 
that the frequent intervention of official 
representatives on behalf of the various 
missions, although already productive of 
numerous concessions, has tended to deepen 
and confirm the prejudice with which our 
own and European people are regarded by 
the Peking Government. While the interests 
of one class are being sustained, those of 
the whole, it is possible, are being seriously 
jeopardized. 














DISHONORABLE HONOR. 


VERYBODY supposes and says that the 
*‘code of honor” is a thing of the 
past. The last actual duel between New 
Yorkers was fought near Norfolk, Va., 
seventeen years ago, just before the out- 
break of the war. As everybody knows, 
dueling is against the statute law, and is for- 
bidden in the army and navy by the articles 
of war, presumably a fair standard of 
honor among gentlemen. And yet this 
venerable social parasite has come to the 
surface again within the past week. Two 
eminent lawyers quarrel over a brief, where- 
upon one of them, himself a military man, 
writes the other as follows: ‘‘I request 
that you will inform me, on or before 12 m. 
of Saturday next, whether you will meet me 
at a point to be designated by yourself in 
Canada during the coming week, that we 
may settle this matter of difference in a 
dignified way. If you answer in the affirma- 
tive, I will request a friend to wait upon 
you, whom you can refer to some gentle- 
man who will act for you.” The writer of 
this sanguinary note afterwards explained 
that he meant it as ‘‘a joke,” but its 
recipient did not perceive its facetious 
character. 
The logical connection between an affront 





and two pistol-shots is not apparent, al- 
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though there are times when one is not only 
justifiable but necessary. The injured man 

may be the worst marksman or fencer, and 
so suffer both insult and death. Dr. John 
Brown says that a dog is the only animal 
that will apologize for being kicked, in the | 
“code of honor’ 
then shot because he was kicked. 
code, to make things worse, expressly lays | 
down the law that the challenged (that is | 


’a man may be kicked and | 
The | 


who are willing to work are quite another 
and different class. They are not obtrusive 
with their rags or their woes. In ordinary 
times they keep their heads above water 
| without difficulty, and have something to 
| Spare for pleasure. The hard times pinch 
them and they retrench. Then they cut off 
one little luxury after another and their 


| tables know neither sugar, tea, butter nor 


|meat. To procure this, it becomes neces- 


the injurious) party has the choice of | sary after a while to go to the pawnbroker’ 8, 


weapons. Thus, one man may deliber- 


ately insult another, be challenged, and | clothing. 


| with furniture first, and afterwards with 
Cheaper lodgings are taken, of 


possessthe choice of-his favorite arm. An | course, and then the fire goes out. In vain 
old Nantucket whaler, being challenged by | the husband and brother tramp the streets 


a mercurial Man, chose the harpoon | 


for his weapon ; and there is no reason | touch the pavement. 


in quest of work, until their bare feet 
At last the once 


why he might not-have selected a knouted | prosperous family comes down to a single 


rope. 

The only way to break up dueling is to 
frown it down by public sentiment. This 
may be trusted,%in the long run, to do its 
work. A duel between Governor Hayes 
and Governor Tilden would be impossible; 
and yet the encounter between Burr and 
Hamilton was regretted, not for its own 
sake, but for its result. The decline of the 
‘*eode”’ is not the decline of courage. A 
duel, like suicide, is a thing of a certain 
physical courage, to be sure, but of moral 
cowardice. .Without reference to any par- 
ticular case, we may remark that a blow 
in the face,- a tweaked nose, a cowhid- 
ing, a pistol-shot, or a regular round 
of fisticuffs, is not repugnant to our sturdy 
Saxon notions_of honor. But the ordeal 
by battle and the Ordeal by target-shooting 
are two very different things. The former 


is founded on the instincts of humanity. 


and on the law of God; the latter has little 
more sense than walking through the fire 
or swallowing poison as tests of innocence. 
The best thing to rely on, in friendship 
and‘in quarrels, is our good old Anglo- 
Saxon instinet of right, and not any artifi- 
cial code sprung up in the darkest days of 
Teutonic feudalism, dragged through the 
mire of corrupt French courts, and trans- 
planted with difficulty to English and 
American society, in which, we are glad to 
say, it has never taken firm root. Leta 
manly man be quick to resent and quick to 
forgive, ready to defend his own honor and 
ready to apologize for any unseemly injury 
to another’s, and the artificial mode of 
settlement will be heard of:less and less. 
So long as man is man there will be wrongs 
to atone for and quarrels to fight, but 
Saxon blood, left to itself, will always de- 
mand fair play. And that is just what the 
duel does not give. 








THE SNOW AND THE POOR. 


N old-fashioned snow-storm is worth 
tens of thousands of dollars to the poor 
people of this city. They dread the cold 
weather, but they welcome the snow, and 
when the wind heaps up the great drifts 
against doors and in area-ways, they are 
happy. Snow-shovels are begged, bought 
or mended, and at early dawn, or at the 
first sign of suspension in the storm, an 
army.of able-bodied men and boys sally out 
‘to do the work of clearing away the débris. 
They work with a will. If they have not 
means to purchase a shovel, they ask it of 
:.8ome of our charitable societies as a loan 
or a-gift. Then they begin the gathering- 
in of a harvest of small coin, that is to be 
. judiciously hoarded and economically ex- 
pended in pleasant Winter weather. It is 
an old saying among farmers that the snow 
in the country is the poor man’s manure. 
It might be.added that the snowin the city 
is the best friend of the destitute, for a 
Winter of storm gives them a fair supply 
of work, and makes them measurably in- 
dependent. 

The eagerness for work exhibited by 
these delvers at our doors is an important 
element in elucidating the problems of 
poverty. There is a class of the destitute 
whowill not labor under.any circumstances, 
and these include the tramps, vagrants of 
vice, and, in great measure, the petty 
criminals. But the larger portion of the 
poor prefer work to charity, and would 
walk miles in search of a job rather than 
apply at the nearest door for the meal they 
would be sure to obtain. The tramps, and 
the entire vagrant race of idlers, can only be 
reached by such laws, sternly administered, 
as shall measurably eradicate them. For 
them there should be the chain-gang, en- 
forced labor, and the bread earned literally 
by the sweat of their brow. If the land owes 
them a living, as they are fond of expressing 
it, they, in turn, owe the land adebt of work 
for what they eat and drink. Until such 
time as we resolve to put into execution 
the old law prevalent in the early Chris- 
tian Church, that no man should eat who 
had not earned his meal, the tramp nuis- 
ance will continue to give trouble. Yet New 
York could rid herself of this sore in the 
body politic by such legislative enactment 
as would compel the vagrant class to work 
for their living. They are a people by 
themselves, the Ishmaelites of the social 
organization, who deserve no consideration 
beyond that of getting as much labor out of 
them as will repay their keeping. The poor 





room in a squalid street, and, in the severe 
Winter weather, the father and mother, 
and eleven children, from the ages of 
eighteen to one year, huddle together with- 
out food or fire, and with strips of rags and 
carpet about their loins in place of clothes, 
still too proud to beg. This is a literal 
picture of a phase of life in New York to- 
day, and it presents the most knotty part 
of the problem of poverty. The law can 
dispose of the incorrigibly vagrant, if it 
will; but what shall be done with the 
honest, suffering poor, who ask for work 
and not foralms, who will not stoop to beg 
until the last gasp of life comes, and who 


eat the bread of charity with bitter tears? 


Perhaps the welcome that this class ex- 
tend to a heavy snow-storm may furnish 
the solution to the problem. 








GOILD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JANUARY 6, 1876, 


Monday...... Holiday. Thursday....107 @106% 
Tuesday ....1074%.@ 107 Friday ...... 06% @ 106 44 
Wednesday...107 @106% | Saturday ....106% @ 106% 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SENATORIAL Luxcries.—The expenditures of 
the United States Senate for the year ending June 
30th, 1876, shows that there were purchased during 
that period 10 gallons of cologne, 13 gallons of bay 
rum, 134 dozen bottles of Martinique snuff for the 
Senate Chamber, 100 pounds of camphor, besides 
many other articles for the comfort and convenience 
of the Senators. 

Pay oF MarsHats.—When the Committee on 
Expenditures in. the Department of Justice shall be 
called in the house of Representatives, a Bill will 
be reported providing that the compensation 
allowed marshals of the United States shall not ex- 
ceed $5,000 per annum, nor exceed that rate for 
any time less than & year, and that the compensa- 
tion of deputy-marshals shall not exceed $5 per 
day while actually engaged in their duties, nor 
their whole compensation exceed $1,200 per 
annum. 

A ProposepD ExPLoraTion.—Judge Swan, of Port 
Townsend, sent to the Smithsonian Institution last 
September a comparative vocabulary of the Hydah 
language, and suggested the importance of making 
a thorough exploration of Queen Charlotte's 
Islands, not only for geological purposes but for 
the examination of ancient tumuli, the collection 
of specimens of Indian manufacture, and the com- 
pletion of the vocabulary of the various dialects. 
He has recently been requested by the Department 
of the Interior to make an estimate of the expense 
of the proposed undertaking. He hopes to induce 
the Dominion Government to co-operate with the 
United States in this expedition. 


Postrace Sramps.—The contract. with the Con- 
tinental Bank Note Company, of New York, for 
printing the different denominations of postage- 
stamps expires on the first of May next. Colonel 
E. W. Barber, Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
has been in the city examining into the manufac- 
ture of the stamps to determine whether the color 
of the stamps shall be changed when the new con- 
tract is made. As yet nothing is determined 
upon, but it is understood that he will recommend 
that a change be made as regards color in the case 
of the three-cent (green) and the ten-cent (brown) 
stamps, for the reason that the green and brown 
colors are easily washed, they being more durable 
than colors used on stamps of other denominations. 


CoLonraL Women.—Charles W. Elliott, in a lecture 
delivered in Boston last week, paid a glowing 
tribute to the women who, in the face of the num- 
berless dangers which threatened the Puritans, 
dared to follow their lovers and their husbands into 
the trackless wilderness. They worked and suf- 
fered, thinking little of luxuries which might have 
been theirs had they lingered on the other side 
of the water. They desired “no sphere,’”’ and 
were content—nay, happy—in knowing that they 
could comfort their husbands and help sustain the 
privations and hardships of a pioneer’s life. At 
that time the men were the dandies and the women 
dressed plainly. Marriage was brought about by 
contract, no spinster was allowed to live in the 
colony, and no man could make love to a woman 
without the consent of her parents. 


Tue InprIAn War.—There seems to be a prospect 
of a speedy termination of the Indian war in Wyom- 
ing Territory, for the balance of this Winter at 
least. On January 6th Colonel Mason, post com- 
mander at Fort Robinson, Red Cloud Agency, tele- 
graphed General Crook that he believed he could 
get Spotted Tail to bring in Crazy Horse, if the 
general would permit the acceptance of the hostile 
chief’s offer to surrender on his giving up his arms 
and ponies. General Crook telegraphed in reply 
that Colonel Mason could accept the surrender on 
the terms named. Crazy Horse is-a son of Spotted 
Tail’s brother. If old Spot undertakes the mission 
he will probably succeed, and thus substantially 





end the Indian war. That he will endeavor do so 
seems likely, as he dislikes the prospect of a trip to 
the Indian Territory, and wishes to strengthen his 
influence with the whites so that his request to stay 
where he is may be respected. 


Dretomatic SaLarres.— An amendment pro- 
posed, January 4th, by Mr. Holman to the Consular 
and Diplomatic Bill provides that from and after 
the 3d day of June, 1877, Ambassadors, Envoys 
Extraordinary, Ministers Plenipotentiary and Minis- 
ters Resident, shall be entitled to the following 
salaries: Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary to Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Rassia, $15,000; to Spain, Austria, Italy, Brazil, 
Mexico, Japan and China, $10,000 each; to Chili 
and Peru, $10,000. Ministers Resident accredited 
to Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
Turkey, Venezuela, Hawaiian Islands and the Ar- 
gentine Republic, $6,000 each. Minister Resident 
accredited to Guatemala; Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Salvador and Nicaragua, to reside at such places 
in either of said States as the President may select, 
$8,000. Minister Resident and Consul General to 
Hayti and Liberia, $4,000 each. 


ComBusTIBLE Stars.—Professor Schmidt has called 
attention to a phenomenon observed by him in the 
constellation of the Swan, which he regarded as 
the destruction of a star by the sudden ignition of 
the atmosphere of hydrogen gas with which it was 
surrounded. The astronomical world has been 
tremendously exercised over the occurrence. Pro- 
fessor Loomis, of Yale College, however, states that 
his attention had been called several weeks ago 
to the fact that the star in question had suddenly 
increased in brightness to perhaps the third mag- 
nitude. Since then the star had fallen two or three 
magnitudes. It had not burned out, but it was 
still visible. Such variations in brightness of stars, 
according to the Professor, was not uncommon. 
The cause of such phenomena is yet a matter of 
conjecture among astronomers. It is not improb- 
able that the cause is the falling into the star of 
some luminous body, such as a comet or a shooting 
star. It is a common theory that the continuous 
intense heat of the sun is caused by the accession 
of combustible bodies. 


A VALUABLE AocguisiTion.—Arrangements have 
been made by the directors of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in this city, with Signor Castellani 
for the exhibition of his valuable collection of art 
works at the Museum in Fourteenth Street. This 
collection is in many respects unique, and one of 
the most valuable in the world. There is a great 
desire on the part of the Museum authorities to 
secure this collection for New York, and Signor 
Castellani has very generously given to the direc- 
tors the refusal of these works for a short period. 
The deep interest manifested by the patrons of the 
Museum in its progress and development, and the 
princely fashion in which a number of wealthy 
gentlemen and ladies of the city have sustained it 
on all occasions, give good reason to hope that the 
public also will come to the rescue in a manner 
which is truly of consequence to the citizens of 
New York. It is the intention of the directors to 
devote all moneys received as entrance-fees during 
the exhibition of the Castellani collection to the 
purchase of the majolica-ware, which is remark- 
ably beautiful. 

Tue Srewart Witt Case.—The contestants of 
the will of the late A. T. Stewart have been re- 
inforced by two claimants living in the County 
of Antrim, Ireland — William Begley and Mary 
Branagh. Both claimants declare that they were 
first cousins of Mr. Stewart, and produce many 
affidavits to sustain their claim. Mr. Begley’s 
affidavit, among other matters, sets forth that his 
mother was A. T. Stewart’s aunt, and died during 
Mr, Stewart's visit to Belfast, Mr. Stewart defraying 
all the funeral expenses. The letters acoompany- 
ing the affidavits vouch for the respectability of 
the contestants and their relationship to Mr. 
Stewart. It is probable that the Irish cousins will 
join cause with Mr. Bailey and the other claimants 
in this country in endeavoring to have the will set 
aside. If this effort fails, they will set up that Mr. 
Stewart left no will (denying the validity of the 
instrument offered in the Surrogate’s Office), and 
ask for a partition of the real estate from the 
Supreme Court. The affidavits of Judge Hilton and 
Mrs. Stewart, upon which the will was admitted to 
probate, stated that Mr. Stewart left no relatives, 
and the new contestants claim that, if they establish 
their blood relationship beyond question, the will 
should be set aside. The case of Bailey and others, 
on the appeal from the Surrogate’s decision, is 
pending in the Court of Appeals, and will not be 
reached for several months. 


Tae VANDERBILT Witt.—Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s will was published January 8th, It makes his 
son, Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, his principai heir. 
To him, as residuary legatee, the bulk of the great 
property goes. The Commodore’s wife receives, 
in performance of an ante-nuptial agreement, 
$500,000 in 10-40 bonds at par, in lieu of dower and 
all claim on the personal estate, besides a life 
interest in his residence, and, absolutely, his farni- 
ture and pictures and two horses and two carriages. 
A codicil made in June, 1875, adds two thousand 
shares of the New York Central. To five of his 
daughters, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Thorn, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. 
Torrance and Mrs. La Bau, he gives $2,500,000 of 
Lake Shore and Harlem bonds, to be divided in 
equal shares among them. In trust for his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Osgood and Mrs. Lafitte, he 
leaves respectively $400,000, $300,000 and $500,000 
in 10-40s, and also in trust $200,000 of the same 
bonds for his son Cornelius J. Vanderbilt, giv- 
ing the trustees discretion to pay over the in- 
terest to him in such way as they may think best. 
To the sons of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt he makes 
handsome direct bequests. The executors and 
trustees are William H. Vanderbilt, two of the 
sons of William H., and the Commodore’s nephew, 
Samuel Barton.. With the exception of sinall lega- 
cies to Dr. Deems, to his physician, to his old 
clerk, and to Captain Braisted, the old man’s 
money all goes to his relatives, and the great pert 
of it to William H. Vanderbilt. 








A Soctery Scanpat.—New York society has 
been powerfully exercised during the past few days 
over a personal encounter between two young 
gentlemen prominent in fashionable circles and 
club life, which, it was apprehended, might result im 


fatal consequences. Rumor, as usual, is fertile in 
inventing causes for the collision, but, after all, 
nothing positive is known on the subject. The 
facts, however, so far as publicly developed, are 
briefly these: On the afternoon of Wednesday, 
January 3d, as Mr. James Gordon Bennett was 
descending the steps of the Union Club in 
Fifth Avenue, he was violently assailed by Mr. 
Frederick May, who had been awaiting his 
arrival on the sidewalk for some. hours. The 
assault was of a most humiliating character, and 
is supposed to have arisen from some powerful 
provocation. Both parties disappeared from the 
city in the course of the next forty-eight hours, 
and it was at once surmised that they had departed 
for some spot where the insult could be atoned for, 
in accordance with the dueling code, without 
interference. The prominent social position which 
both these gentleman occupy has invested the affair 
and their own subsequent movements with more than 
ordinary interest. Mr. May’s sister was engaged to 
be married to Mr. Bennett, but for some reason the 
nuptials were deferred from last Summer to the 
Christmas holidays, when it began to be rumored 
that the match had been permanently broken 
off. Beyond this nothing is publicly known 
of the relations of the two men. The assault by 
Mr. May is said to have been of a severe charac- 
ter, and according to some of the numerous ac- 
counts, not altogether creditable to Mr. May, who 
is a powerful man and an athlete. There isa divided 
opinion among the friends of the two belligerents, 
the wiser belief being that the original assault, 
however it may have been provoked, was unjusti- 
fiable on account of the unenviable notoriety into 
which its public nature dragged the name of an 
estimable lady. On Tuesday, January 9th, it was 
announced that the parties had met at Slaughter 
Station, in Delaware, and that in a single exchange 
of shots Mr. May had been wounded, when the 
affair terminated. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Frepgrick P. Otcorr was appointed Comp- 
troller of the State of New York. 


On Wednesday the centennial of the battle of 
Princeton, N. J., was celebrated by a sham battle. 


A new claim, hailing from Ireland, was made 
against the estate of the late Alexander T. Stewart. 


Tue fourth annual convention of the Intercol- 
legiate Literary Association was held in New York City. 


GeneraL Francis ©. Bartow, ex-Attorney- 
General of New York, challenged Elihu Root to a duel, 


New Yorx business men petitioned Congress 
to withdraw claim for the $1,500,000 loaned to the 
Centennial Commissioners. 


On New Year’s Day, Governor Robinson, of 
New York, and Governor Vance, of North Carolina, were 
inaugurated, and both parties organized a legislature in 
Louisiana. 


Commoporg VANDERBILT died on Thursday 
morning, January 4th, aged 82 years, and was buried in 
the vault in the Moravian Cemetery at New Dorp, S. L, 
on the 7th. 


Tue French steamer Amerigue went ashore 
near Long Branch on the 7th, but all the passengers, 
officers and crew were rescued by the life-guardsmen 
of Stations 3 and 4. . 


James G. BLarnz was unanimously renomi- 
nated for United States Senator from Maine, both for 
the short and long term, and Senator Windom was re- 
nominated in Minnesota. 


A LARGE party of influential business men of 
New York City tendered ex-Mayor Wickham the cour- 
tesy of a dinner, and he designated the evening of 
January 12th as the time. 


ManaGers of the various trunk lines in the 
United States made a further advance of five ceuts per 
one hundred pounds on freight, and increased passenger 
rates, to and {rom the West. 


Tue British iron steamer Circassian which 
went on shore at Bridgehampton, L. 1, on the 1ltb 
ult., was broken up by the storm of the 29th, and 
twenty-seven lives were lost. 


A prart of the Treaty to be presented for 
signatures to foreign nations providing for the construc. 
tion of a canal across the Isthmus of Darien, is being 
prepared for submission to Congress. 


Cuartes J. Brent, the Louisville forger, ar- 
rested in England, reached New York on the 7th, in 
charge of a detective, under the new agreement be- 
tween the British aud United States Governments. 


A PETITION was presented to the Government 
from American citizens in Matamoras, Mexico, asking 
protection for life and property. Secretary Fish said the 
Government could do nothing in the matter, and the 
President ordered a thorough investigation of the 
reported outrages. 


Foreign. 


A treaty of extradition was signed by the 
representatives of the United States and Spain. 


Tue strike of engineers and firemen on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad in Canada was brought to a close 
by the intervention of the militia 


Emperor Witt1am prohibited German officers 
on the active list from entering the service of Russia, 
the Czar having offered General Manteuffel the command 
of the mobilized army. 


Qugrezn Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India on New Year’s Day at Delhi, and throughout the 
empire, with impressive ceremonies. Indian princes 
prayed the Empress to support the Sultan, and began 
subscribing money towards the military expenses of 
England in case of war with Russia, 


Tue armistice was prolonged to March Ist. 
A fresh issue of paper money is to be ordered by the 
Turkish Government. On account of the Sultan’s refusal 
to accept the proposals of the Conference, Lord Salisbury 
ordered the departure of the British war-vessels, and 
General Ignatieff had all the Russian archives at Con- 
stantinople placed on a man-of-war, An adjournment 
of the Conference was taken for the purpose Scones 
a modification of the propositions, and the 
tiaries resolved to declare, on the 8th, that they gould 
not modify their terms. Meanwhile the Turks derived 
great hopes from the supposed weakness of Russia, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the [Illustrated European Press.—Sm Pace 327. 
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ITALY.—EXPERIMENTING WITH THE 100-TON GUN AT SPEZZIA—THE TARGET BEFORE THE FIRING. 
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7 AFRICA, —WRECK OF THE ‘‘ST. LAWRENCE" ON A REEF, NEAR THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. ENGLAND.—SWEARING-IN SOLICITORS BEFORE THB MASTER OF THE ROLLS, IN LONDON, 
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HON. LAFAYETTE GROVER, Congress after the Territory had been admitted | and was prepared to {| sn aft. ce Pon 
GevVERNOR OF OREGON into the Union as a State. He will enter the Senate | undergo any exam- | 
SVERNOR O RECON. on the 4th of March next for the long term. ination at the hands 


AFAYETTE GROVER, Governor of Oregon, and In answer to a summons of the Senate Investi- | of the Senate Com- 
United States Senator-elect, is a son of the | gating Committee, he reached Washington on the | mittee. It seemed 
late Dr. John Grover, of Bethel, Me., anda graduate | evening of January 3d, to give testimony concerning | to wound him that 
Senators Morton and 
Mitchell had spoken | 
of him in insulting | 
language before giv- 
ing him a hearing, 
and he remarked 
that they might dis- 
cover some grounds 
for his conduct when 
they knew more of 
Oregon law. 
Previous to his ar- 
rival, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges 
and Elections exam- 
ined E. A. Cronin, of 
Portland, Oregon, 
who had received a 
certificate from Gov- 
ernor Grover as a 
Presidental Elector, 
and who brought 
with him, as Messen- 
ger, the official vote 
of the State. He de- 
scribed the manner 
of the balloting in 
the college, how the 
returns were signed 
and sealed, and the 
circumstances under 
which he demanded 
and received $3,000 
for his services as AW \\ Kase == 
Messenger. He sup- ANY , ed) 
posed the money was AN \\ \: 
raised among the De- 
mocrats of Oregon. 








COL. McDONALD, 


THE CALIFORNIA 
DRILL OFFICER. 
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HIS now famous 
Indian drill in- 
structor, Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart McDon- 
ald — of the royal 
house of Stuart—is 
a native of Scotland. 
When quite a youth 
he received a com- 
mission as cadet in 
the Austrian service, 
but, altering his mind, 
he determined to set- 
tle in the United 
States and enter up- 
on a mercantile ca- 
reer. Upon ianding 
in New York he was 
engaged in the estab- 
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GOVERNOR LAFAYETTE GROVER, OF OREGON, UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY lishment of A. T. ———— : 
BRADLEY & KULOFSON, SAN FRANCISCO. Stewart. This em- (== =— = = = =} 
ployment not proving 
of Bowdoin College. He emigrated to the Terri- | his action in the matter of the Oregon Presidential | sufficiently exciting COLONEL CHARLES EDWARD STUART M‘DONALD, THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN 
tory of Oregon in 1850, served several years in the | Electoral College. He had prepared an elaborate | to McDonald, he lett tints: wetitebeieie. 
Legislature, and was the first representative in! review of the case, citing precedents for his action, | for San Francisco, 
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OHIO.—THE LAKE SHORE RAILROAD BRIDGE NEAR ASHTABULA PRIOR TO THE TERRIBLE ACCIDENT OF DECEMBER 29TH.—SEE PAGE 332. 
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where he devoted himself to military matters. He 
organized several regiments for the National Guard 
of California, which speedily became famous for 
the excellence of their drill. About four years ago 
he accompanied his latest organization, the San 
Francisco Cadets, to New York City, where the 
met with the most cordial reception from our citi- 
zens and militia. The Seventh Regiment offered 
them its armory, where, in the presence of the 
7 military critics and vast audiences of the 
of the city, the Cadets exemplified the pecu- 
liarities and precision of their drill. Each cadet 
was blindfolded, and the whole coupe performed 
the most complicated evolutions in that condition, 
proving by their rapidity of change and correct- 
ness of alignment the practicability of Colonel 
McDonald’s theory, that men can be trained to 
move in the dark as well as in broad daylight, 
through the influence of touch and personal 
contact. The exhibitions of the Cadets elicited 
from civilians and military authorities expressions 
of satisfaction and wonder. It may be remembered 
that not very long ago the United States Govern- 
ment addressed a number of officers acquainted 
with Indian life upon the possibility of organizing 
and drilling the Indians up to the standard of the 
regular army. The replies indicated that the pro- 
ject was not feasible. Hearing of this decision, 
Colonel McDonald determined to try the experi- 
ment at his own expense. He proceeded imme- 
diately to collect a body of Indians representing the 
rincipal tribes both of British and American 
ndians, and began drilling them, to prove, as he 
says, ‘‘ that, when properly organized and trained, 
the Indians would form better material for warlike 
eee for the United States than the Algerians 

id for France or the ry, de for land.”’ The first 
public performance of Colonel McDonald’s singular 
regiment substantiated this impression. The Indians 
moved with almost lightning rapidity, their natnral 
indolence was overcome, and had they been otiher- 
wise attired they would have been considered repre- 
sentatives of some first-class National Guard. 

Encouraged by his success, Colonel McDonald 
selected from this band a detachment of the best 
drilled to illustrate his theory before the world’s 
multitude at the Centennial ; but a few days before 
his arrival at New York intelligence was received 
of the Custer massacre, and he did not deem it 
prudent to expose his wards to the indignities 
which would at that time have been offered. He, 
therefore, changed his ps amme, and started for 
Europe. On a ndon he began giving ex- 
hibitions to the public, first in the Alexandra 
Palace and then in the Crystal. The Indians 
enjoyed a continuous ovation, attracting crowds in 
the streets that seriously interfered with traffic, and 
filling, night after night, those mammoth palaces 
with the wy wealth, age and military 
critics of the British metropolis. ron Rothschild 
invited the band to his great banking-house, and 
presented each Indian with a bright gold coin. 

Upon returning to this country, Colonel McDonald 
left the band in Paris, at their own request, and in 
charge of two friends, who continue to show by 
their exhibitions that the Indians, instead of being 
gradually exterminated, should be trained to be- 
come friendly allies of the Government. 

The Colonel is now in New York, proposing, if 
permitted by the Government, to organize a regi- 
ment of our worst Indians, and, after six montis’ 
training, take them to Washington, where, by ex- 
hibiting tieir thoroughness of military drill, he 
hopes to convince the authorities that the Indians 
are of too much value to the Government to be 
used either as targets for our regular troops or the 
victims of conscieuceless post-traders and agents, 


UNFINISHED. 
PART I. 
SHAPTER III. 


66 T7 ATE, oh, Kate! what did I tell you?” 
shouted Charlotte, out of breath. All 
the bronze hair was tumbling about her 

flushed face, and her eyes were fairly alight with 

eagerness. The gray old postman plodded me- 
thodically on his way, ignorant of the bewilderin 

joy for which his coming had been the signal. “f 

told you I should get an answer!” and she flung 

herself down at her sister's side. 

Kate looked up wit great interest from her 
oo 

“ Have you opened it yet ?” 

“No; but, see here, there’s a letter for you 
from Uncle Ben; and oh, Kate, feel how thick 
my letter is! I wonder how much it is !”’ 

“Stop, Charlie,’ Kate said, in her sweet, 
serious way, her hand on the eager one tearing at 
the envelope; “prepare for disappointment. It 
is an answer—but it may not be a favorable one!” 

** Pshaw, Katie! it wouldn’t be so thick——”’ 
There she stopped, and looked up at Kate. 

Her face was blank. So blank that Kate could 
have laughed, but for the pity of it. In her hand 
she held her own manuscript. Just across the top 
of the page, beside the carefully written title, a 
number was scribbled in pencil, “ No. 899,”’ fol- 
lowed by the words, ‘‘ We have more of this sort 
than we can use.” 

Kate, in mercy, turned from her work, and said 
not a word. 

“No. 899—We have more of this sort than we 
can use !” 

Charlotte read it over and over, aloud ; at first 
stupidly, then bitterly. 

ss No. 899’—that means that this is the 899th 
piece of trash they have been compelled to read— 

es ae ‘ 

“A rejected manuscript. Well, I hope it will 
bea sont lesson !”” x 

Charlotte turned on Miss Christina a pale face 
and blazing eyes. 

“A lesson to you not to waste your time—the 
time the good Father gave you for higher pur- 
poses—in useless scribbling. hope you will 
profit by it—although I am sorry for your disap- 
pointment, of course !” 

‘* Of course !” end Charlotte’s voice rang sharp. 
‘* Of course you are. But let me tell you, itis not 
useless, and you must not dare to speak to me 
again about my ‘scribbling’ so. I was born to 
write, and I will write. And if I fail—if I fail, I 
can but die—a failure.” 

Then all the drawn lines of her face broke up, 
and she dropped her head in her hands, sobbing. 
Miss Christina elevated her eyebrows and smiled. 

«I came simply to bring you this letter, Kate,” 
she said. “I found it among mine.” 

Kate took the letter with an eager gleam in her 
calm eyes. After Miss Christina left, the only 
sound which broke the stillness of the roem for 





some time were the rattle of paper as Kate opened 
her letter, and another as she closed it, and Bhar- 
lotte’s long-drawn sobs. 

“ Charlie !’’ No answer. 


he wouldn’t have time to write you a letter of | 
condolence. Don't let that little sentence hurt | 
you so!” 

A shrug of the bowed shoulders. 

“’T wasn't the sentence! Well, if it was the | 
money—never mind? I will make your dresses 
over, brand-new ; and I have a little money still. | 
There, there, you shall look as stylish as possible, 
when I have managed for you.”’ 

Another shrug, more comprehensive than the 
last. One, in fact, which took in the whole 
grieving figure, ending with a stamp from the 
slippered foot. 

‘’T wasn’t the money? Well, I know, it was 
the disappointment. Never mind, my baby; try | 
again.’ A perceptible calm in the sobs. “ And 
now, about Uncle Ben's letter. You know, Char- 
lie, you were so miserable, and you wrote him 
such a miserable letter that——” 

** Well?” and the tear-streaked face was raised. 

“ He offers one of us a home: presses it on us ; 
longs to have us. Now don’t, Charlie—wait! He 
has written and arranged it all with Mother Bet, 
he says.” 

But a worse storm was rending.the slight frame. 

“One of usP One of us?” half-smothered in 
sobs. “I won't go!” 

“ Plenty of time before you decide. We are to 
pay our visit, as we intended, and then one of us— 
the one who prefers— may stay.” 

“Oh, Kate! Kate! everything is all wrong. I 
always make mischief by my letters. Oh, if I 
could only take it back !” 

‘‘ But think what a pretty, peaceful hofne you 
would have !”’ 

“ Without you? I don’t care to go to heaven 
itself, if you are not there !” 

* Oh, hush !”’ 

“ May I come in?” 

Kate glanced helplessly at Charlotte’s face, and 
her scattered scraps, and then smiled at the young 
man who entered. He half unclosed a pair of 
sleepy, kind, dark eyes as be spoke. 

“What, crying, Charlie ?” he asked, ignoring 
her vain attempts to look careless. ‘“‘ No use; you 
can’t rub off the red spots. Out with it now. 
Who's been troubling you? Tell me, and I'll 
thrash him, or my name isn’t Jim Gordon.”’ 

“You'll have to thrash a crowd, then, I’m 
afraid,’ Charlotte said, ruefully. ‘No, let it 
alone, Kate, he can’t help me.’ 

But Jim had already seized the rejected manu- 
script, and read the words of doom with a long 
whistle. 

“So that’s it, And, no doubt, Chris has been 
coming the ‘ waste of time’ dodge on you again, 
poor little pigeon. But let me read this-——” 

“ No, Jim, you mustn’t—you mustn’t!"’ and as 
the manuscript pursued its unhesitating way to 
Jim’s pocket the ready tears came up again. 

“ Now don’t, Charlie, don’t, or I shall have to 
ive in. I want to help you, little one; let me 
ave it.” 

“ W-e-l-1,” doubtfully, and Jim was satisfied. 

“I came to propose a rowing party for this 
afternoon. Paul de Treville has secured the Undine, 
and—why, where in the deuce has she gone?” 

“*Be back directly,” the words came sounding 
down the long stairway. 

“Just gone to renovate a dress to wear this 
afternoon.” . 

“Just like her!’ Kate laughs. ‘“ Down one 
minute, up the next. She lets all her dresses go 
to ruin, and then, at the last extremity, restores 
them frantically.” 

Up-stairs Charlie seized a crumpled gray muslin 
from the wardrobe, inspected it carefully, put a 
few apparently wild stitches here and there, then 
slipped down the back-stairs to the kitchen for 
irons, and soon spread triumphantly on the bed a 
smooth dress with crisp frills. 

“When my blue bows are added it will be 
sweet,” she thought, extricating a small sailor-hat 
from a chaos of ribbons and laces. ‘* Why can’t 
I keep my things as Kate does ?” ruefully glancing 
into the next neat drawer. 

‘* How much we poor girls—I mean we poverty- 
stricken ones—have to deceive in!’ Charlotte re- 
marked, obscurely as the two girls were dressing 
in the afternoon. 

“ How?” 

“ Why, look at me.” 

Kate looked. She saw a fresh face glowing 
above clouds of blue and transparent gray; a tilted 
hat topping waves of burnished hair. 

“« Well ?”” she asked. 

“ Do I look as if I had stewed my face ironing 
this dress ? Would any one guess that under these 
very well cleaned gloves my hands are blistered 
and burnt ?”’ 

“Innocent deception, I should say.” 

__“ I hate it, though, Kate. 1 won’t be satisfied 
till I am free from all these horrid ‘dodges,’ as Jim 
would say. Oh, if I were rich, my mind would be 
so calm and free; then I could write like—like 
Shakespeare. But who can write harassed about 
trifles, and asking at every other word, ‘ Will 
they pay me for this? Will it be enough to buy 
my Fall dress? Kate,” solemnly, “ I'm going to 


a for money !”” 
ith this serene determination she swept down 
the stairs and into the dim, vault-like drawing- 
room, all gray, and blue and rose, lighting it, it 
seemed to the two young men waiting there, as if 
a flower had walked in from the oe bringing 
some rays of sunshine along. If she meant to 
marry for money, surely it was needless to smile 
up at Penniless Ba 
— 
im thought so, evidently ; for though 
they were in the boat, he en SE to devel 
to the two gay Miss Ravens (who hg ees the 
female portion of the party), he kept his eye on 
Charlotte, and shook his lazy head at her now and 
then. This only provoked an added sweetness of 
manner towards the victim, till Jim laid his hand 
menacingly on his breast-pocket, when beseechin 
glances, g: of terror, conciliating glances, 
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ul de Treville like an embodied 
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were showered lavishly upon him, and he smiled 
supreme in his newly acquired pewer. 


When the boat landed at the pier in the moon- 


she kept the blow from me! How secretly she 


light, Charlotte took Paul de Treville’s arm for the | perfected her plans—till our visit was nearly over, 
homeward walk, and darted a look of merry | and I had grown to love the place and some of the 


“Be a woman, | defiance back at her tormentor—seeing him safely | people! c 
Charlie. You know a publisher is a busy man ; | anchored by the side of the most coquettish Miss | notwithstanding 


Ravens. Soon, though, her spirits received a 
blow. ‘I don’t know whether it was the moon- 
light, or the blue ribbons, or what,” she after- 
wards confided to Kate—but, certain it is, her 
escort let fall some incoherent words which made 
her drop his arm in great confusion, and with the 
remark, “I wonder where Kate is! Oh, with 


| that horrid Mr. Bailey —and he does walk so 


slowly!’ Then followed some reproachful words, 
and a very clear and ardent explanation. 

“Oh, Mr. de Treville, I didn’t mean—I really 
did not! How could you think ?”’ 

‘Yes, you ‘didn’t mean!’ You and such as 
you play fast and loose with a man’s heart, and then 
say you ‘didn’t mean!’ ”’ 

“T did not!” Charlotte said, angrily. “ You 
know I never pretended to care anything for you. 
I was confused just now, for no one has ever spoken 
to me of love before—but I can answer you quietly 
now. I am very much obliged for the honor you 
do me—but I do not deserve it, and must decline,”’ 
with a little bow. “Is that the way to say it?” 

‘“* Yes, any way you choose, ‘This ‘honor’ will 
never be thrust upon you! No, you never pre- 
tended to care for me —I don’t suppose you can 
help your looks and smiles and all—your—sweet 
—ways !”’ 

* Don’t talk so,” Charlotte said, softened by the 
break in his words. “Iam not worth much. You 
will soon see that this is child’s play—you do not 
really care for me any more than I do for you.” 

‘* Yes,” in a tone more of boyish vexation than 
manly pain ; “ and I suppose you care for that sham 
cousin of yours—the fellow who has all a cousin's 
privilege without being a cousin!” 

“Jim? What, Jim?” Charlotte laughed out. 
“ Why Jim has been Jim to me as far back as I 
can remember—a sort of big brother—the idea!” 
and she laughed again. But the idea took root and 
she grew thoughtful over it. It was a new thing — 
this loving and being loved. Very sweet and 
fascinating, in books, no doubt, but how dis- 
agreeable in reality. 

Charlotte had another lesson in the dissimulation 
she abhorred that night, for she had to assist in 
entertaining Mr. Bailey all evening, while she 
was “dying’’ to tell Kate her strange and new 
experience, and have a little time to think over 
things that troubled her, 

“T do believes Mr. Bailey is in love with you, 
Kate!’ she suddenly burst forth, long after Kate 
supposed her asleep, that night. 

“* Poor little thing,” Kate returned, calmly, ‘ Its 
first lover bas turned its head.” 

* But you mustn't like Mr. Bailey, Kate. He 
would not make a pleasant brother-in-law.”’ 

“ Rest in peace. Youshall examine all my future 
suitors before | allow my heart to be touched.’’ 

“ Oh, I know which one you most like! That 
Mr.-——Mr. what’s his name — Rutledge? Yes; 
the one you met at Uncle Ben’s,”’ Charlotte went 
on. 

It was a random shot; but Kate covered her hot 
cheeks with the sheet, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness. 

“You said he had blue eyes, didn’t you? That 
is just right— opposites, you know! Now, J must 
marry a man with dark, dark eyes, like—like— 
Jim’s; because mine are rather light.” This 
morning she would have said “ like Jim’s,”’ with- 
out hesitation. 

“ Go to sleep !’’ Kate said, and Charlotte obeyed 
almost immediately, though haunted all night by 
visions of Paul de Treville, Jim, and an indistinct 
being with blue eyes, alternately glaring upon 
her, then bowing scoffingly, and saying: “I 
decline the honor! I decline the honor !”” 





PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 


HARLOTTE is lying on t grass, with 
her broad ne hat tilted over her nose. 
Some tangled worsted lies scattered beside her, 
and a magazine with its leaves fluttering in the 
breeze. The inevitable blurred sheet of foolscap 
is there, too, with a blunt pencil; for this sort of 
heavenly weather helps the budding genius con- 
siderably. She has but to put any of the marvels 
she sees about her on paper to render her fame 
secure. Behind, on the summit of this slope, 
stands such a square, inn-like, venerable, ugly, 
ancient mansion as would figure admirably in a 
tale of mystery. The very ah, huge and gray, in 
the shadow of which she lies, holds centuries of 
romance in its gnarled arms. The level fields 
spread on her right are a pastoral poem in them- 
selves; just as the soft gray w on the left 
appear to her a ready-made dreamland , and the 
wonderful silver river murmurs along, down there 
at the foot of the hill, almost telling het the words 
to write. The blue and silver skies droop over her so 
low and bright and warm, that she feels inclined to 
stretch out her hand to touch them. But Char- 
lotte’s heart is off in the old garden, where, in 
Summer, exquisite bieeming-hieds flash round the 
trumpet-flowers. She is going over the whole sad 
day when she bid that old garden adieu. Oh, how 
she had regretted that letter—how she had re- 
mted writing her woes to Uncle Ben! Miss 
hristina was odious, Mother Bet was aggravat- 
ing; but wouldn’t it have been better to endure 
them than leave that drear, old, ugly den—that 
lovely garden—the room where her father died— 
all the thousand-and-one tender associations which 
hung like 2 spell about that place? How she had 
pleaded, “Mother Bet, let me come back when 
is over ?’ And when Mother Bet, though 
eeablezremained firm in her determination that 
aed A. in Rend oy" vag hen made—how she 
begged for ion for her rank ingratitude 
and for that last, worst wound she had inflicted by 
writing to Uncle Ben—the woes which now seem 
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i sits up, and clasps her hands before 
her. ‘Oh, if I only hadn’t been so foolish !— and 
Kate !’—she draws her hand across her eyes— 
“my bonny Kate, a governess! To think of my 
foolish discontent driving to that. And how 









And then when I told Uncle Ben that 
his goodness I would rather go 
back to Mother Bet, how coolly she said—‘ But, 
Charlie, J won’t be there anyhow. You must stay 
here, dear.’ And then she told me of her suc- 
cessful application for a position as governess, and 
how happy she would be, knowing me safe from 
Miss Christina’s tyranny. Then, it was too late 
to draw back. But, oh, if Katie only knew it! 
happy as I ought to be, I pine for the dear, old, 
aad -home! And I have half broken old 
Mother Bet’s heart and delighted Christina ; and 
Kate is working, while I am here a useless log” 
—she looks angrily at the unoffending pencil be- 
side her—“ wasting my time scribbling, as usual.” 

She can see Mother Bet’s weak old eyes bent 
longingly upon her, as she said good-by. The 
whole picture of the sunny garden, with its bril- 
liant kaleidoscope of insects and bright-winged 
birds—the great magnolia-tree under whose scented 
shade she had flung herself in a last passion of 
regretful tears—the dear old den, looking strangely 
neat and dreary—the drawing-room where she 
had sobbed on the yellow keys of the piano—the 
room, with its ghostly shroudings, where her 
father died, and the little chamber where she 
slept with Kate for eighteen years- all rise before 
her, and the sigh she heaves is likeasob. But 
then a light flashes into her face; she has heard 
a footstep, and tumbles off her straw hat in an 
eager effort to arrange that ruffled bronze. The 
footstep is not hasty—the hands that part the 
branches of the oak are calm and deliberate; de- 
liberate, too, is the voice that stirs the crimson in 
her cheek. 

** Romantic, as ever!” 

She looks up smiling into the calm, blonde face, 
and the calm, blue eyes above her. 

“You may sit down, if you can get so low!” 
she says, letting her glance rest on the stalwart 
form towering over her, 

“‘Tsn't it well to be romantic at times ?”’ 

She has hold of her pencil now, and twists it 
about in her fingers. It doesn’t matter much 
what she says, she thinks. She cnly talks because 
silence is so awkward. For her part, she would 
rather be silent. 

“I’m not so sure of that. This is a very matter- 
of-fact world, and romantic people are apt to get 
hurt.” 

‘* Don’t argue, Mr. Rutledge; it is too lazy 
weather for that. I will agree with anything you 
say.” 

“You are looking very charming, Miss Charlie !” 

“Don’t!” she cries. 

‘“‘ But you are to agree with everything I say! 
But, seriously, you are looking very much more 
blooming than when you came. This place agrees 
with you. Are you not happy, now? You know 
you were so miserable when you came!” 

“ Oh, yes; I am happy—zow /”’ Charlotte 

oints this with a sidewise droop of her little 

ead. “ But—I get thinking of Kate, and how 

useless I am—to be living here, in comfort, and 
letting her work. You know Uncle Ben offered 
one of us a home; and, of course, I was the 
selfish one, and took it. Kate could have gone 
back to Mother Bet’s—our stepmother’s, I mean— 
but she said she would rather work for herself ; 
but I’m boring you!’’ timidly. 

“ Not at all,” Mr. Rutledge says, imperturbably. 
“Miss Kate is an old friend of mine, and I like 
to hear about her.” 

After a time vy stroll off by the river, and 
when they reach a little rustic gate, which Char- 
lotte intends to make use of in every novel she 
writes, they stand there a long time, Mr. Rut- 
ledge resting his arms on the Ba and looking 
under the shady brim of her hat, as she stands 
before him. She grows very confidential in this 
talk, and tells him all about the days in the old 
house—Kate always so sweet and patient, and she 
so restless and wicked. And how she hates herself 
whenever she thinks of Kate working so bard. 

‘Why don’t you work, too, then?” the young 
man asks. His voice is very indifferent, but 
Charlotte is used to that, and rather likes the 
calm manner which hides so much—so much, she 
thinks, that she has discovered. 

“* Because I am a useless thing!” she says, the 
ever-ready tears starting to her eyes; “ but I wi// 
try, I will! If I can but finish some of these 
that I have begun”’—-holding up her scribbled 
sheet—“ I might do a little good in this way, and 
feel as if I am worthy to look Kate in the face.” 

“Few of us can do that, at least, as equals !’’ 
Mr. Rutledge says, so earnestly that Charlotte 
stares; but he gazes back at her, nonchalant as 
ever, and draws her attentlon to the delicate 
leaves above her head. 

After this there is a silence. Charlotte thrills 
beneath his eyes. And yet they are not dark 
ones—“ dark, like Jim’s!”” He is calm and cool, 


Be) rn and reserved. 

“The sort of man I hate!” she thinks. Yet, 
for all that, she thrills beneath those calm, blue 
eyes, and blushes in the happy silence, while all 
the sky, and the river, and the lovely fields, seem 
waiting breathless. 

“ Will you forgive me for being the cause of 
those tears?’ Mr. Rutledge says, smiling, and 
holds out his hand. Her own lies, trembling, 
within it, ready to pardon; and, while he holds 
it, the sky and earth seem to rush together, and 
the trees and shining river mix and mingle in a 
strange, bewildering way. Then she pulls her 
hand away, and Mr. Rutledge is waiting calmly 
for her to pass through the gate. 

“You are such a mite!’ he says, and though 
she flashes back at him an attempt at indignation, 
the words sound caressing in her ears, and in her 
inmost heart she does not resent them. 

“ Won't you come in P” she asks, as they reach 
the broad stone steps. 

“ Not to-day, thank you.” 

And then, with dreamy eyes, she watches him 
mount and ride off, and she builds a dozen air- 
castles standing there; then remembers, remorse- 
fully, Kate’s unwritten letter, and darts through 
the broad hall towards the oak stairway. A stout 
gentleman, sitting in the inner parlor, looks 
up as she flits by. — ae 
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“Well, girlie,” he sings out, in his jovial 

voice, “ been ‘making hay while the sun shines’? 
_ We witnessed that tender parting at the door. No 
wondet little Charlie likes solitary rambles!” 
Now, Uncle Beti!” she says, deprecatingly, 
dimpling with such 4 blush. “Help me, Aunt 
Rosé,’ she adds, turning to the corner whencé 
help of all sorts comes, There sits a pale lady, 
with fair hair and a tender face, who smiles to her 
8ut of the shadow, and shakes her head at Uncle 
Ben. 

“ You know, pet, Uncle Ben must have his joke ; 
don’t mind him. I know you never dfeamied of 4 
companion in your solitary rambles ; although 
have no doubt——” but Charlotte escapes, dim- 
pling deeper and with more vivid blushes. And, 
fomehow, that dimple and that blush seem to 
Weave themselves into Kate’s letter. Such a 
happy letter | 

t actually made Kate look routid with a little 
Shiver as she read it, the contrast was so gfeat. 
There being nothing in her dismal little room, and 
liothitig in the glaritig, tretless landscape outside 
to niaké her blush of smile, she felt tore like 
turning pale and we¢ping; which she did. Nevers 
theless; the answer to this letter was quite anius- 
ing to little Charlie. Among other facetious 
remarks, Kate observed we extract ftom her 
journal which Charlie inclosed reminded het very 
much of the little boy’s journal, in which was 
inscribed: “ Monday- Got up, washed my face 
and hands. Tuesday—Got up, washed only my 
face. Wednesday—Did not wash to-day,” etc., 
for it was somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Monday—Saw 
W. R. pass by. Tuesday—W. R. called. Wednes- 
day “WV. R. took me to ride,” etc., with some few 
trifling incidents, such as ‘“ Kate’s letter,” etc., 
scattered here and there. The last day, however, 
was an exception, for it was embellished with the 
rapturous remark, “‘ What have I done to deserve 
the liking of so good a man ?’’ and Kate’s mildly 
warning note: “ Be sure he likes you before you 
like him ;’’ and then a beseeching apology for such 
insulting advice. 


— 


CHAPTER Il. 


UCH a bleak, bleak day for the seashore, 
J Kate shivered and shivered, though the fire 
was blazing in the room where she taught. She 
felt restless and strangely impatietit; dnd het 
small, dark face had grown thinner and darker, and 
her calm eyes bigger and deeper than ever. Those 
eyes often sought the window, though what wad 
there to see? Nothing but the long, flat stretch 
of silver sand; the coldly shining water lapping, 
lapping up against the beach, just as it did yester- 
day.and the day before; and many days before. 
Faint, phantom ships rising up against the pray 
aky, atid long lines of empty Houses, which in 
Summét-tinie grow vety gay and full of life, but 
_sleep with shut eyes during the lonely Wintet 
months. There was a small hotel further down 
the beach, with some faint show of life about it, 
and a wharf, where scattered fishing-boats lay 
moored. 

So long the days seemed! So stubborn the 
tongues drawling, “J’aime, tu aimes, il aime ; nous 
aimons, vous aimez ils aiment!’’ So idiotic the 
little one who spelt “ gorgeous,” ‘ gaw,’”’ “‘ go-r,”’ 
no! “ g-a-w—g-o-r-d-i-o-u—oh! Miss Howard, 

‘do tell me which is right!” For even to her it 
was apparent that Kate was inattentive. 

At last the long drudgery was over; and when 
the stiff dinner, too, came to an end, at which 

_ Kate sat calm, amid the clamor of six little ones, 
and the courteous attentions of Mr. and Mrs, 
Wilmot, she drew a long sigh of relief, and fled up 
to her room. There she hastily snatched her 
waterproof cloak from its hook, for theshort Winter 

- afternoon was drawing to a close, and ran down- 
stairs, intent on a wal 

“A gentleman to see you, Miss Howard,” said 
the servant, meeting her in the hall. Kate pushed 
the door open, amazed, for who would be apt to 
come to see her in this out-of-the-way place? Mr. 
Rutledge rose to meet her. Somehow, as he looked 
at her, his immovable face changed strangely. She 
stood with her splendid, surprised eyes wide open, 
and even the scarlet lining of her hood, falling 
back from the dark head, failed to reflect the 
faintest flush on her pale cheeks. 

“Why, Miss Kate, how ill you look!” His 
voice sounded very different from the placid one 
Charlotte liked so well. “ You are killing your- 
self with work !” 

His hand, as he shook hers, trembled. 

‘« But what is it?’ Kate asked, eagerly. ‘“‘ Any- 
thing wrong? Charlie—tell me!” 

“Why do you think anything is wrong? Is it 
strange that I should pay you a visit ?” 

“No; but it is the only visit I have received, 
and you seemed rather disturbed !” doubtfully. 

“*T was disturbed by your pale cheeks,” he said, 
abruptly ; and Kate gave him a curious glance, 
with, at last, a faint color stirring in those cheeks. 
“Come,” he said, “ you were going for a walk; 
let me come, too.” 

Kate tied on her hood without a word, and they 
passed out to where the beach stretched, ghostlike, 
in the gray twilight. 

She held her hand to her heart, trying to still 
its tumult. What did it mean? Was she sucha 
fool? She felt in her pocket for Charlotte’s last 
letter, as a sort of tallisman. It was not there; 
but she could see some of its rash sentences painted 
before her on the gray twilight wall. 

“T do love him, Kate, though he isn’t the sort 
I thought I should fancy. He has never said he 
loves me; but, even if he doesn’t, I love him! I 
can't help it, and I wouldn’t if I could. Oh, I’m 
so happy, for I cannot but think that he loves me. 
Else HS does he come here all the time ?—why 
does he ‘”’ and then an eloquent pause. 

Strange, the talisman did not have its effect. 
All the feelings that Kate looked upon as dead— 
stone dead—came fluttering and sighing, and sing- 
ing and laughing about her heart. 

“T knew him first,” she thought, “and he is 
here, and sad because my cheeks are pale!” and 
then -the white moon came sailing up from behind 
the grim rocks and flooded the sky and sea and 


silver sands, and Kate’s happy face within the 


little red hood. (75 5 continued.) 





WRECK OF THE BRITISH STEAMER 
“CIRCASSIAN”? OFF LONG ISLAND. 


HorriBLe DEATH OF HER OFFICERS AND THE 
UNITED STATES WRECKERS. 


HE British iron ship Circassian went ashore on 
Long Islatid, near Bridgehampton, on the 11th 
of December. 
the Coast Wrecking Company, John Lewis, captain 
of the wreckers, with four engineers, were sent to 
the scene’ of the disaster, and endeavored to get 
the ship off. She was found lying opposite Station 
Nuttibér Ten of the United States Life Saving Ser- 
vice. The gtéatet part of the crew had deserted ; 
but Captain Williams attd his officers remained at 
their post. The Coast Wrecking Company sent 
their large wrecking tug Cyclops and lighters to 
take off cargo and draw the emptied ship across 
the bar into deep water once more. Captain 
Lewis engaged to assist him James Thurston, of 
Southhampton, and aine of the Shinnecock Indians, 
belonging to the little settl t at Shi ck 
neat Bridgehampton, all of whom were experi- 
enced wreckers. These, with the officers and 
crew who rémained faithful to the Circassian’s 
fortunés, formed a wrecking ctew of 31 men. 

By thé morning of the 28tb ult. the work of 
lightering the cargo had so far progressed that the 
vessel was floatéd within thé bar and sécurely 
anchored, Captain Lewis expecting to dtag her 
across the bar at high tide on Friday. On that 
day, however, a fearful gale sprang up, the wreck- 
ing tugs were obliged fo put to sea for safety, and 
the Circassian began thumping on the bar by the 
action of the storm. As the gale inletessed. she 
thumped the heavier, and before six o’clo¢k it was 
discovered that she was leaking. The water sud- 
denly rose several inches above the lower deck ; 
the ship’s boats were beaten to pieces against her 
sides ; the fires in the cook’s galley were put out; 
the crew, who were at supper, were driven to the 
upper deck and into the deck-houses for shelter, 
but the sea became so heavy that the iron doors 
of the deck-houses were beaten in. Fearing that 
she would go to pieces, Captain Williams ordered 
his party to take to the rigging and lash them- 
selves fast. The crew were in this perilous posi- 
tion fot fully four hours before the mast to which 
they were lashed fell into the water. Repeated 
efforts were made by the life-guardsmten to throw 
lines over the ship, as well as to launch the |ife- 

oat, but in these they were uniformly unsuccess- 
ul. Séverdl men wére washed from the lower 
rigging into the sea, and while the men who remained 
endeavored to cheer each other as well as pos- 
sible, a heavier sea struck the mast; it gave way, 
carrying the rigging over the-side nearest the 
shore, where it instantly sank with its living 
freight. Three of the ship’s officers and an 
engineer of the Coast Wrecking Company had not 
secured themselves by lashing, and as the mast 
and rigging sank they found themselves freed from 
it. After a short struggle they got hold of a cork 
buoy belonging to one of the ship’s boats, and 
floated ashore with it in an exhausted ¢ondition. 
The wretkets on the beach ran instantly to their 
assistance. All wéte insensible from cold. They 
were carried to the life station, where fires had 
been built and beds prepared; theif stiffly frozen 
clothing was torn from them, and their bodies, 
almost as stiff, were placed in the beds; stimulants 
were poured down their throats and the friction 
of warm hands was applied to their limbs. Three 
of them were brought te consciousness in a short 
time, but the fourth struggled between life and 
death through four hours of unconsciousness, finally 
recovering. ‘The life-saving crews were formed 
into patrols, who watched the beach for miles to 
the east and west to aid any who might be washed 
ashore, but, except the four named, no bodies were 
found up to Saturday night. Many of the women 
at the scene were the wives and daughters of the 
Indians on board, and their piteous sobbing when- 
ever the songs of their doomed husbands could be 
heard above the wind brought tears into the eyes 
of the stoutest hearted who stood by. 

On Sunday, 3lst., the search resulted in the 
recovery of fourteen bodies. They were washed 
ashore at different places on Montauk, about 
twenty-five miles east of the scene of the disaster. 
Upon the reception of the news a large number of 
the inhabitants of Shinnecock—nearly all that is 
leit of the tribe, including the women and children — 
hurried, in wagons and on foot, as best they could, 
to Montauk. The recovered proved to be the bodies 
of Captain Richard Williams, of the steamship Cir- 
cassian ; Captain John Lewis, of the Coast Wreck- 
ing Company ; five of the ten Indians employed as 
wreckers, the colored cook, named Grant; the 
three English apprentices, the sailmaker and two 
of the crew. The officers and men lost were 
Richard Williams, captain of the Circassian; Evan 
Johnson, third mate; Horatio Johnson, steward; 
Kepp, the boatswain; John Grant, cook, a negro; 
John Freeman, sailmaker; Thomas Orr, carpen- 
ter’s mate ; James Scott, Andrew Tabogo, seamen, 
with Francis Wright, Allen Nodder,Walter Hedges, 
ship’s apprentices; John McDermott, a stowaway, 
discovered on board the Circassian, shortly after 
leaving Liverpool; John Lewis, captain or fore- 
man of the wreckers of the Coast 
pany who were left on board the Circassian, and 

hilip Kearns, Luke Stillman, Patrick Donohue, 
engineers of the Coast Wrecking Company ; James 
Thurston, wrecker; Jarvis Cuffee, William Cufiee, 
Oliver Kells, John Walker, Lewis Walker, Robert 
Lee, Russell Bunn, Francis Bunn and David Bunn. 
The saved were Henry A. -Morle, first mate of the 
ship Circassian; John Rowland, second mate; 
Alexander Wilson, carpenter; Charles Campbell, 
engineer of the Coast Wrecking Company. 

e Circassian was a blockade-runner in the 
early part of the war of 1861-5, carrying a heavy 
armament and large crew, and was captured by the 
United States steamer Somerset. After that she was 
used in the Federal navy asa mail and provision 
boat, and at the close of the war was sold, and en- 
gaged in commercial traffic. 














PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Lord Mayor’s Entertainment of the 
Arctic Crews. 

It was a fitting climax to the reception that has been 
accorded to the members of the Arctic expedition since 
their return to England, that which awaited them on 
December 5th, at the Mansion House. The men, who 
numbered eighty-six, were under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Fulford, RN., of the Discovery, and Lieutenant 
Giffard, R. N., of the Alert. The whole cost of their 
journey to the metropolis and back to Portsmouth was 
defrayed by the chief magistrate, Alderman Sir Thomas 
White. On reaching London the men were conveyed 
in private omnibuses from the station to the Mansion 
House, and, on arriving at the latier building, they were 


Word béitig sent to the officers of. 


recking Com- |. 





récétved in the saloon by the Lord Mayor, who addressed 
to each fottte kindly words of welcome. There were 
also present somé thirteen or fourteen seamen who had 
taken part in former Arctic expeditions. Many wives 
and sweethearts looked on from the gallery. After din- 
ner the Lord Mayor drank to his gdests by name ina 
loving cup, which passed round the board. The toast 
of “The Queen” having been given from the chair, and 
duly honored, the Lord Mayor presented each of the 
seamen with an ounce of tobacco and a pipe, with 
which they immediately set to work. 


The Hundred-Ton Gun at Spezzia. 


The experiments with the wonderful “ King Gun” 
which has been made by Sir William Armstrong for the 
Italian Government have made it evident that in the 
strife between offensive weapons and defensive armor 
the former have, at all events up to the present time, by 
far the best position. A few weeks since we published 
an engraving of the Janding of the “ King Gun” at 
Spezzia ; this week we have views of one of the targets 
against which the 2,000 lb. shots, vomited forth by this 
monster Wéapon, were directed. The first engraving 
shows the massive nature of the structure, and the sec- 
ond will give some idea of the enormous force with 
which the shots were prepelled. Some of the targets 
were of steel, others of wrought-irof, and each was 
twenty-two inches in thickness, with a four foot back- 
ing of teak timber, behind which was a series of iron 
plates ; the whole being supported by strong iron girders 
fastened against i piles of teak, imbedded in the 





earth. 
Mr. Gladstone at the National 
Conference. 

Two enormous meetings on the Eastern Question 
were held at St. James’s Hall, London, in December. The 
first was presided over by the Duke of Westminster, 
and the second by the Earl of Shaftesbury. At the lat- 
ter, after several prominent speakers had been heard, 
Mr. Gladstone came forward, and was received with 
great enthusiasm, .the whole assembly rising to cheer 
and wave their hats, The pith of Mr. Giladstone’s 
speech was a labored defense of the course taken in 
convening the Conference. Next came a review of the 
action taken by the British Government since the out- 
break of the war in Turkey, the speaker alleging that 
the Premier had acted through all the earlier stages of 
the negotiations without the knowledge of Parliament, 
and without the knowledge of the rest of his Cabinet— 
in short, without any control save ‘‘the yielding mind 
of Lord Derby ;’* then followed the assertion that the 
treaty of Paris was no longer binding because its provisions 
had been broken by the Porte; and lastly came the 
declaration that what was necessary to be done was to 
cut Lord Salisbury adrift from the speech which it had 
been his privilege or his doom to hear at the Guildhall 


A Rassian Hospital Committee. 

One of the most significant signs that the Russians 
are in earnest in their threats of war is that, in addition 
to the mobilization of troops, the increase of armaments, 
and the strengthening of fortifications, extensive pre- 
parations are being made to succor the sick and the 
wounded, should a campaign actually ensue. The Rus- 
sians have provided hospital accommodation for upwards 
of 50,000 men, and our sketch represents one of the 
committees organized at St. Petersburg for the relief of 
the sick and wounded busily at work preparing supplies 
for the field. . 

Wreck of a Transport on the South 

African Coast. 


On the night of Nov. 8th, the British steamship St. 
Lawrence, chartered by the Government to transport 
the ‘3d Buffs” to South Africa, was wrecked near the 
Cape of Good Hope. Besides her crew and officers, she 
had 620 soldiers, officers, ladies and camp-women, on 
board. The night was calm and clear, and everybody 
was landed without difficulty, but the vessel and the 
heavier portions of her cargo were a perfect loss. 


Swearing-in English Solicitors, 


The swearing-in of solicitors (or, as they were for- 
merly termed at common law, attorneys) is of great an- 
tiquity in England. Anciently every freeman had, as 
now, right to prosecute his own suit, but it was found 
convenient to employ some one else to act on his behalf. 
Such person was called an attorney ; andeven nowa 
remnant of the old custom exists in the use of the word. 
The examination and swearing-in of attorneys was insti- 
tuted in the reign of King Henry IV. , who, when so exam- 
ined, were to swear“ to serve truly in their offices, and 
make no suit in a foreign county.’’ Thus it will be 
seen the power of every attorney was limited to the 
shire in which he was sworn. And as any die or cease, 
the justices shall appoint others, being virtuous, learned 
and sworn as aforesaid. The modern oaths taken by 
solicitors have, by a statute of William IIL and others, 
been made to include a somewhat peculiar oath of alle- 
giance, very much more forcible than polite in the 
manner in which the neophyte is made to abjure the 
Pope and the Pretender. However, since the Catholic 
Emancipation a modified form of oath is provided for 
attorneys of the Roman Catholic religion. Quakers 
and Moravians may, as in other matters, make solemn 
affirmation. The checks upon malpractices by solicitors 
are much more effective than the oaths sworn as to future 
conduct. Not only must the applicant for admission 
be able to bear strict investigation, but he must have 
served as an articled clerk to a solicitor for five years, 
and have submitted to strict examination as to hia le- 
gal knowledge. If he shuuld, after admission, commit 
any wrong by virtue of his office, he will be liable to be 
atruck off the roll. 





CONGRESSIONAL, 
ForTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 


Wepnespay, Ja 3d.—Senate—An employé 
of the Western Union Tel ih Company was pre- 
sented for contempt in refusing to divulge business 
of the Company. Hovss—Judiciary Committee sub- 
mitted majority and minority reports on the ques- 
tion whether Colorado is a legal State. ...An employé 
of a Telegraph Company presented for alleged con- 
tempt. 

Tuurspay, January 4th.—Senate—A petition of 
bankers and merchants asking an unpartisan settle- 
ment of Presidential question was presented. Hovss 
—Bill to give a pension of $8 per month to sur- 
vivors of Mexican and Florida Wars, or their un- 
married widows, passed. 

Faipay, January 5th.—Both branches discussed 
resolution declaring it the duty of Mr. Turner to 
answer questions relative to telegraphic messages; 
and the House referred the contempt case of Mr. 
Barnes to its Judiciary Committee. 

SarurDay, January 6th.—A Bill providing for the 
sale of desert lands to persons designing to reclaim 
them was passed in the House, and an amendment 
to the Consular and Diplomatic gee Bill, 
— Fag salary of American Ministers abroad, 

was 5 


Mr. J. C. Densy, of Appletons’ publishing 
house, celebrated his Christmas in a waite worthy, 
says the Herald, of the days of Agamemnon. Twenty 
children and grandchildren surrounded the “old folks at 
home,"’ and danced around the Christmas-tree. The 
allusion to Agamemnon, King of Men, was rendered 
more significant by a fine photograph of Mr. Derby in 
the helmet of a Greek warrior, which looks as if it 
might have been dug up at 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 


—Parisian policemen, having been endued _ 
with dark-lanterns, are properly dubbed glow-worms 


—Tue oldest house of worship in the United 
States is the large adobe Mission Choreh at Santa Fé, 
N. M., which was erected in 1543. 


—Tutrty-tHRBs New York business firms 
failed im December last, with assets aggregating 
$297,001, and liabilities aggregating $1,873,298. 


—Tue London Times says: ‘‘A Democratic 
Government, however narrow the electoral vote in its 
favor, would now have all the strength derived from 
the support of a clear majority of the citizens of the 
Union.” ‘ 


—Onz by one the hopes of criminals disappear. 
Even Spain, the whilom refuge of Tweed, is said to 
have entered with the United States into an extradition 
treaty more comprehensive than any which we have 
with other nations. 

—An English coal mine was recently photo- 
graphed by means of the oxybydrogen light, views of the 
underground workings being wanted for the purpose of 
a law-suit.. The pictures were very accurate, and are 
believed to be the first of the kind ever taken. 


—-THERE are now in operation in the United 
States mo less than 800 paper-mills, which are valued 
at $40,000,000 of capital invested, with a total produc- 
tion of $70,000,000. These mills usually employ 20,000 
people, whose earnings are footed up at $10,000,000 
annually. 

—A Curnegsez nobleman, in full dress, was pre« 
sent at Mrs. Grant’s New Year’s reception. Over a long 
yellow satin tunic he wore an invisible purple silk sack, 
very long and loose, and a blue collar around his neck. 
A close silk cap of black and red was on his head He 
also wore a queue. 

—T ue criminal statistics of New York last yeaz 
were unsatisfactory enough, but one murderer wag 
hanged. At Chicago there were twenty-four violent 
killings, most of which were deliberate murders ; 
twenty-two of the slayers were arrested, twenty-one 
were indicted, two were tried, and in these two casea 
the jury disagreed. 

—Tue tenth annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Colors will be opened in 
the galleries of the National Academy of Design, New 
York, on the 23d day of January, 1877, and will be 
continued until the 4th of March. Works for exhibition 
will be received at the Academy of Design from the 
10th to the 12th of January, inclusive. 


—A man who stole a ride in a freight car over 
the Union Pacific Railroad from Shell Creek to the Fork 
of the Platte, in 1867, wrote to the general ticket-agent 
of the road recently, stating the fact, and promising 
that he would pay his fare as soon as he should be in- 
formed of the amount. The bill was made out for 
$21.50, without interest, and forwarded to the writer. 


—TueE reason why the old light-house at Five 
Mile Point, East Haven, is not lighted, is on account of 
the want of funds in that department. It is the best 
built fabric on the New England coast, and its continu- 
ance is desired by all vessels coming from the west. It 
is a solid mass of sandstone, linked in solid masonry 
from the ground to the lantern, and cost less than 
$10,000. 

—A mayor of one of the communes in France 
lately made the following entry upon his register: ‘‘ I, 
mayor of ——, found yesterday in the forest a man by 
the name of Rollin committing an act against the laws. 
I commanded him to surrender, whereupon he set upon 
me, heaped me with insult and contumely, calling me a 
ragamuffin, an ass, a precious old dolt, an awful and 
contemptible scarecrow, all of which I hereby certify 


to be strictly true.”’ 

—Now we know all about it. Orson Hyde, 
the President of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church, writes a letter in which he ascribes the Brook- 
lyn fire, the disasters at sea, the Presidential complica. 
tions, and the disturbed state of Europe, to the tardi- 
ness of the world in embracing the message of mercy 
sent from on high by the ministry of boly angels to 
Joseph Smith, ‘‘ Pause, therefore, oh, man!” says the 
apostle, “and cease to slander those who hold the keys 
of thy present peace and future destiny.”’ 


—Tueg commerce of Baltimore for the past year 
has been extraordinarily prosperous considering the 
general depression in trade and commercial stagnation 
induced by the political complications that have. arisen 
since Nov. 7th. The exports for the year foot up 
the sum of $40,000,000, being an excess of about 
$13,000,000 on the year 1875. The exports of corn 
have increased two hundred per cent., and the trade in 
petroleum has increased, as have also those of provi- 


sions and leaf tobacco. The imports of coffee, sugar and * 


molasses have declined. 


—AccorDinG to a just published “‘ Yearly Re- 
view of the Population of the Earth,” the total popula- 
tion of the globe amounts to 1,423,917,000. Of this 
number Europe claims 309,178,300; Asia, 824,548,500; 
Africa, 199,921,600; Australia and Polynesia, 4,748,600; 
and America, 85,519,800. The average density of pop- 
ulation of the whole globe is about 28 inhabitants to one 
square mile of land surface. The density is, of course, 
greatest in Europe, where it is 82 per square mile; 
in Asia, 48; in Africa, 18; in America, 534; and in 
Australia and Polynesia, about 114. 


—Tuess are some statistics of the Virginia 
public schools : Percentage of school population in 
average daily attendance: white, 76.3; colored, 75.4. 
Number of teachers: white males, 2,495; white females, 
1,489; colored males, 418; colored females, 218. Aver- 
age monthly salaries from all sources: males, $34.95; 
females, $30.37. Of the school-houses 2,084 are log, 
1,824 frame, 136 brick, 31 stone; 1,750 have good fur- 
niture, and 1,499 are owned by districts; 333 were 
built during the past school year. The value of school 
property owned by districts is $351,730. 


—Tue annual election of officers of the New 
York Historical Society, January 2d, resulted as fol. 
lows: President, Frederic de Peyster; Vice-President, 
William Cullen Bryant; Second Vice-President, James W. 
Beekman; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, George H. 
Moore; Domestic Corresponding Secretary, Evert A. 
Duyckinck ; Recording Secretary, Andrew Warner ; 
Treasurer, Benjamin H. Field; Librarian, John Austin 
Stevens. The Treasurer’s report shows that the receipts 
for the past year were $18,246, of which sum $10,000 
was a legacy of Thomas Barron. Payments amount to 
$7,617. 

—Quexn Vicroria’s troubles with her new title 
are by no means over. She is Empress of India in 
English, and the Latin rendering it-correct ; but what 
is she to be in Hindostani? It was announced officially 
by the Times that the style would be Kaisir-i-Hind— 
“the Caesar of India.” The word Cwsar is masculine 
in its force and uses, and has passed through Arabic and 
Persian into the hybrid Hindostani. In no other lan- 
guage of ‘India is it known, and the only subjects who 
know of the.title are Mussulmans. Scindiah hag toasted 


the Queen as Kishvur-ahind—an between 
Kaisar and Ishwara (lord) —and this is y the 
best that can be done under the ciroun “<The 


Lady Omsar of India.” 
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NEW YORE CITY.—THE DEATH OF COMMODORE VANDERBILT—FUNERAL SERVICES IN THE “‘ CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS,’’ IN WINTHROP PLACE, ON SUNDAY, JANUARY 7TH.—SEE PAGE 330, 
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A WINTER DAY. 
BY 
Tuomas S,. COLiier. 


HE frost ite fairy fretwork weaves 
Upon the pane. The sparrows pass 
TAke little brownies o'er the leaves, 
And gray and ghostly tufte of grass ; 
And sharp and shrill their call rings out, 
As with their feathers fluttered by 
The wind that tosses them about, 
They seek stray seeds with bold, bfight eye. 


The cold sun in the ¢cheerless eky 

Shines crisp and chill; and the wild wind 
Sings a weird song in measures high; 

Aud when some love leaf it can find 
Still clinging to its.Sammer home, 

It tears it off in savage glee, 
And bears it on to toss and roath 

Across the wide sweep of the sea, 


Sharp ring the footsteps in the street; 
And when the passers catch the glow 

Of the red fire, the radiant heat 
Wakes their blood to a brisker flow 

With thoughts of home; the clouds that rise 
Along the northefn hills, to tell 

Of snow squalls darkening o’er the skies, 
Have not a chill can break the spell. 


Blow all your tempest trumpets, Wind, 
That sweeps from snow-fields far away; 
Beside the glowing hearth we find 
A land o’er which you hold no sway. 
Toss the gray clouds across the stn, 
And fill the air with flying Bnow, 
For when we have home's haven won, 
We care not how you roar or blow. 


Shadows on the Snow. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 


BY 
B. L. FARJEON, 


Avutnor or ‘‘ Biape - o’- Grass,” “Grir,” ‘Josnva 
Marvel,” ‘AN IstanD Part,” “ Tae DucHsss 
or Rosemary Lang,” Ero. 


PART III. 
CHRISTMAS AGAIN AT WARLEYCOMBS. 


NOTHER year has gore by, and it is Christ- 
mas again at Warleycombe. The curthin has 
- dropped upon the tragedy, or, as tome will 
have it, the comedy, of thousands of human lives 
end a myriad hopes and fears have culminated an 
Seen engulfed in the tiystery which surrounds hu- 
manity. Life-sorrows have been quieted and am- 
ditions set at rest since Father Christmas last smiled 
pon the pretty Devon Lane. Laura Harrild moves 
among her father’s guests with the quiet grace of old. 
She has been smitten with a great grief, which 
may shadow all her futere years; but she has her 
duties to perform in the world, and she performs 
them with tender patience. She dwells with sor- 
row upon the memory of her lover, and cherishes 
the hope that he will return to her. She will for- 
give him, and take him to her heart again; on this 
she has resolved; for a nature like Laura’s loves 
ence, atid loves for ever. 

But her sorrow lies deep. This Christmas is so 
like the last; the snow is on the ground, and all 
around is so little changed; and but for the ab- 
sence of her lover, Father Time might have been 
standing still during the year. 

The Ramages, with their domestic relations un- 
altered, are present at Reuben Harrild’s house on 
this Christmas Eve ; as are also the Woys and the 
Wymers. For them time has certainly stood still. 
They heve neither gained nor lost a wrinkle. 

Dector Bax is there, as genial as ever. He has 
not changed a whit, and, but that during the past 
year he has made himself more loved, Father Time 
would also seem to have stood still for him. Some 
men never grow old; the goodness of their lives 
scares away wrinkles, and their faces are as pleas- 
ant to look upon in their old age as in their youth. 

And Stephen Winkworth and Alice are among 
the guests. Both father and daughter show the 
impress of the year that has fl A new grief 
seems to have fallen upon them, and Stephen’s 
eyes are constantly wandering, apprehensively, to 
his daughter's face. 

Laura was standing in the curtained recess 
where she and William sat last year. Her thoughts 
were dwelling sadly on that time; and, as she 
looked out av the unchanged scene, sorrowful 
tears were in her eyes. 

Her father, who had.been silently observing her, 
moved to her side, and, passing his arm round her, 
begged her not to grieve. 

“T try not to, father,” she said, laying her head 
on her father’s breast, and sobbing quiet! - © But 
I am not yet strong enough. I can't help feeling 
a little unha Wy at the difference between this 
Christmas _ the last.” 

“T wish,” muttered Reuben Harrild, “that 
William Fairtield had been at the bottom of the 
Red before he had ever thought of coming to 
Warleycombe !”” 

“* Do not lay all the blame -— William,” said 
Laura; “ it -was Norge Rag fault.” 

-‘* Your fault that this man deceived you?” ex- 
claimed Reuben Harrild. 

** What if I deceived him first? What if I had 
a secret which he should have shared, and which I 
withheld from him? Yes,” she continued, quickly, 
stopping the. remark that Reuben Harrild was 
about to make—‘ I must tell you all. You must 
unseal my lips, father. If not out of love for me, 
in the: cause of truth and justice, you must let me 
speak freely, without. reserve.” 

“Go on, Laura,” he said, gravely; “ I think I 
may trust you.” 

“You will listen to me patiently, will you not?” 
she asked, sweetly. “I want to remind you of 
this time last year, when I came to you in your 
study. You would not let me speak then, but I 
am_ bolder now, and I know I am doing right. 
Father, I came at that time to ask your forgive- 
ness for Arthur-——”’ 

‘** Laura!’’ he rose hastily to his feet, but Laura 
caught his hand and pressed it to her lips. 


Doctor Bax, passing at the moment, carefully 
and swiftly drew the curtains, so that they were 
shut from observation. 

“Arthur was out in the cold the whole night, 
father,’ Latira continued. ‘ William and I were 
standing where we are standing now, and I saw 
Arthur's shadow on the snow.” 

“ But William did not know P’ questioned Reu- 
ben Harrild, with a hot flame in his face. 

‘* No, William did not know; that is the cause 
of my unhappiness. William saw Arthur's sha- 
dow, and wanted to go out to it; but I begged 
him to remain, fearing a discovery might be made 
that would distress you. Arthur had come to wish 
me good-by, for he was going to the colonies the 
next day. It.almost broke my heart to part with 
him, and I begged him to see me once more at mid- 
night, I hoped that I might prevail upon you to 
forgive him, and I came to your study to plead for 
him; but you would not listen to me. Arthur 
watched you through the wiiidow, father, and 
bade you gddd-by in his heart; he loves you, 
indeed, indeed! and has never committed a fault 
since that which estranged you from him.” 

Reuben Harrild’s countenance twitched convul- 
sively, and he disengaged himself gently froth 
Laura, and turned his face_to the wall. 

* At midnight ¥ Christinas Eve I wished him 
farewell. He bade ime, if at any time you would 
allow me to speak of him, to give you his dear love 
and duty, and to tell you that all through his 
future life he would endeavor to atone for the one 
great fault of which he had been guilty. Father, 
think of him with love, and forgive him !”’ 

“Go on to the end, child,” said Reuben Har- 
rild, quietly. 

“1 have never seen William since that unhappy 
night. He wrote me a few words, saying that he 
had witnessed our meeting. Of course, he did not 
know --how should he P—that it was Arthur; and 
he went away, believing that I had deceived him. 
I did blame him a little at first for doubting me. 
But I have thought since that I was more in fault 
than he. He did not know I had a brother, and I 
was wrong in concealing it from him.” 

“ And I have been the cause of all your unhap- 
piness,’’ Reuben Harrild said, drawing his daughter 
tohim. “ My child, if I had only knowna-——” 

“You would have forgiven Arthur ?”’ she asked, 
in a whisper, as she lay upon his breast. 

“ Yes, child. God pardon me! I would have 
forgiven bim !’’ 

‘** And you forgive him now, father ?”’ 

* Fully, freely, my dear daughter!” he said, 
pressing his lips to hers, ~ 

‘Tam so happy! I can bear my own sorrow 
better now ; it seems lighter already. Before I go 
to bed to-night, I shall write to Arthur, and tell 
him the good news.’’ 

Her grief seemed almost to pats away as she 
spoke, and, hand fn hatid, they left the recess. 

“T have sometimes considered’”— Doctor Bax 
wes addtessing the Woys and the Wymers, who, 
With other of Reuben Harrild’s guests, were stand- 
ing around him—‘I1 have sometimes considered 
whether my experiences or yours are more full of 
romance——” 

Mr. Wymer interrupted him in astonishment. 
“I beg your pardon. Did I mistake? Yes, 
surely! You did not say romance ?”* 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Wymer—whether doctors or 
lawyers meet with more romance in their careers?” 

* You amaze me, doctor !’’ exclaimed Mr. Wymer. 
Romance in our lives!” : 

He raised his hands and eyes, and his partners 
followed suit. 

“ Full of romance,” said Doctor Bax, with a 
most positive air. “ Ah, you may shake your head, 
but it is so. Were I a maker of stories, instead of 
a mender of bodies, I should need no incidents or 
characters that do not come within such an experi- 
ence as yours. Have you not, by way of argument, 
held the strings of some such case as a poor person 
coming suddenly into possession of a great fortune ?”’ 

“Yes; but that is not romance; it is reality ?” 

“It is the best of romances. Contemplate for 
& moment the passions, the emotions——”’ 

‘I beg your pardon,” interrupted Mr. Wymer; 
“T do not quite follow you.” : 

“The fruition of hopes long deferred,” con- 
tinued Doctor Bax, not heeding the interruption— 
“deferred, perhaps, until the flowers they are 
called upon to gather lie withered in their hands, 
Contemplate another instance, where the sudden 
goed fortune may have brought two loving hearts 
that ——”’ 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Wymer, deter- 
/mined to stop the flow of such sentimental 

nonsense—* | a decline to contemplate 
anything of the sort. I have nothing to do with it. 
It does not come within the scope of the law. 
Loving hearts, indeed! Pooh! rubbish !” 

Doctor Bax smiled. He knew that there was a 
vein of tenderness in the lawyer's nature, despite 
all his endeavors to hide it. 

“ You, yourself,” said the little doctor, “ related 
to me an instance of a young girl being suddenly 
and strangely enriched by the death of a relative 
in Australia, who had never set eyes on her. You 
yourself told me how this child had a devoted 
mother and a father—a blind musician and a com- 
re. whom this wealth is likely to make famous. 

8 there not, in this simple record, sufficient ma- 
terial to make a fine romance? Is there not ?” 

Mr. Wymer put his fingers in his ears. 

“I can see no romance in the story. It is re- 
ality—bare reality. Some realities are pleasant— 
some unpleasant. This happens to be a pleasant 
one to the ns interested, their heirs and 
assigns. That is all that can be said for it. Besides, 
what occurs in the Antipodes, where the natives 
walk about without any clo——” 

“Ebenezer!” exclaimed: Miss Wymer, in an 
awful voice. 

“T beg your pardon. I was saying what occurs 
at the Asdpabixs where everything 4 topsy-turvy, 
scarcely comes within the region of fair argument. 
I have heard of the most astonishing occurrences 
there—most astonishing !’’ = 

“Truly,” remarked Doctor Bax, “ wonderful 
things take place there—very dreadful things, too. 
I read in the papers a few days ago that at some 
new goldfields discovered in New Zealand, forty 








men were found perishing in the snow, and that | nestly. 


long exposure and the | and 


| most of them died from the 
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trials they went through. What is the matter, 
Lauta ?”’ 

Her trembling limbs would searcely support her 
as she tottered out of the room to the street-door. 
How cruelly, bitterly like to last year everything 
was otttwardly! Upon this spot Willliam had 
kissed her, and bade her good-night; and she 
might never see him again. What had Doctor 
Bax said? “ Forty men perishing in the snow!” 
Her brother or her lover might be amongst these 
men. There was horror in the thought, and a 
faintness came upon her. In truth, she did faint 
dead in the arms of Doctor Bax, who had followed 
her into the passage. 

“Poor dear! poor dear!” exclaimed the doctor, 
gazing at the white face lying on bis shoulder. 
“It is asad Christmas for you, my poor Laura! 
Come, cheer up, my dear,’ he said, a8 she opened 
her eyes; ‘* We can’t have you fainting away like 
this. Idiot that I am! I might have known 
that——” 

“You know nothing more, doctor ? 
among them ?”’ 

“ Not he, indeed, the misguided yotng than! 
Come, now, you ate better; the color’s returning 
to your face. That's right; that’s right.” 

“*T am well, now, doctor. It was very foolish 
to give way, but”—with a pitiful quivering of the 
lips—“I am not as strong as I was. Go inside, 
dear doctor. Don’t let me make everybody mis- 
erable this Christmas Eve. Very well, if you will 
not go in without me, I suppose I must accom- 
pany you.” 

Smiling almost cheerfully, she took the doctor’s 
arm, and rejoined the guests. They were happy 
enough, especially the iy — people of the 
party, who laughed and frolicked as though life 
from this night forth was to be nothing but a long 
holiday. 

But there was one present who was eee? 
unhappy. It was worse than death to Stephen 
Winkworth to look upon the form of his crippled 
child. His misery was complete, for no ray of 
hope fell on the heart that was cold to all but this 
child. Day by day he had seen her wasting away. 
She bore her lot uncomplainingly and in silence. 
In this lay his chief unhappiness. If she had 
confided in him as of old—if she would have com- 

lained to him of her sufferings—it would have 
fiforded him some consolation. But no; the bond 
that had united them was loosened. She chose 
rather to suffer in silence than seek his sympathy. 
Hapless, indeed, is that mortal whose life is passed 
without the light of sympathy and love! 

He had watched his daughter the whole of the 
night. Not once had he seen her smile; not once 
had she looked towards him with affection. He 
could endure it no longer. 

* Alice,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, leaning 
over her chair, “I wish to speak with you alone; 
will you come out ?” 

Without a word she rose to obey him. It was 
a strange fashion of hers that she should wear 
her hair loosely: and, as it hung down in heavy 
masses, it almost concealed her deformity when 
she was standing in repose. 

** Come into the night,” he said. 

He felt stifled in the house, and he experienced 
a sense of relief when he reached the garden-walk 
that bordered Warleycombe Lodge. The girl stood 
patiently before him. 

“ Alice,’’ he said, “ why do you not speak to me?” 

“What shall I say, father?’ she asked, in a 
weary tone. 

“ Say P” he returned, with heaving breast ; “say 
anything! Why do you avoid my look? Why do 
you torment me with your silence P” 

“ Father,” she said, solemnly, taking his hand, 
“look up to the stars, Look out upon this scene. 
Not in my dreams have I seen a gtander picture. 
The Divine Lord that shaped the world, that gave 
us eyes to see and ears to hear and mind to under- 
stand, is looking down upon us now. See! the 
earth so pure—the trees so lovely—the sky so 
bright! If heaven be as beautiful as this, how 
blessed is immortality !"’ 

“ Well, child,” he said, awed into a quieter mood. 

“Well, father,” she returned, “we are sent into 
this beautiful world to enjoy its blessings. We are 
not to repine, not to murmur, not scatter seeds of 
unkindness, but to live and be grateful. If any 
one of us has sorrow to bear, it must be botne. 
My lot, heaven help me! is hard enough——” 

“Tt is, child, it is!” he groaned, remorsefully. 

““Why do you make it harder ?” 

“ Alice!’ 

‘*You have brought me here to speak, and there 
is that in my mind which must be said. If it 
i you, you have brought it on yourself. M 

eart cries out against you! I cannot help it— 
cannot, cannot, belp it—it is a power within that 
moves me. Since last Christmas a new light has 
shone upon me. Father,” she exclaimed, turnin 
her face suddenly to his, “ you have never in all 
your life spoken to me of my mother !” 

Stephen staggered, as though a bullet had struck 


He is not 


his heart, and a deadly shudder passed through him. | 


“T never saw her—I have never seen her pic- 
ture. I have often wondered if I shall know her 
when I meet her in heaven, or if there is some- 
thing that will shut me out from her love in the 
next world, as death hath done in this. Father, 
speak to me of my mother !” 

“T cannot, child—I cannot!” he murmured, 
hiding his face in his hands. 

“Tso yearn for love—for human love—for love 
with light in it! It seems to me that I can no 
longer live without it. Your love—forgive, oh, 
forgive me!”’ and she wound her arms round his 
neck, and drew his face to her bosom—“ your love 
hurts me. It appears to me unholy, for you to 
take it from others to bestow it upon me. Do you 
think I do not suffer when I see good men and 
women smile upon each other and not upon you? 
When you shut yourself out from man’s good will, 

ou shut me out also. Your life is not a blessing, 
ather—heaven pardon me for saying so—it is a 
curse !” 


In his heart of hearts he acknowledged the truth 


of her words. His life was a curse, blighting 
everything with which he came in contact blight 
ing even his child’s happiness. 
“ Alter it, father, alter it!” she continued, ear- 
‘“* Think better of the world. Live in it 
of it. Forget what I told you last year of 


my — my lové for William Fairfield. Nay, do not 
totith the for a moment! I have cotigitefed 

love. It does not belong to the; it never ¢ ; 
hate beett mine. It belongs to Laura; ee 
that be may come batk, and tiake her happy. 
have been silent to you. I Aave not been what I 
was ; for my heart has whispered to tiie; led to the 
belief by chance words that have fallen froth yout 
lips, that you were in some way the cause of par 
ing William and Laura. 1 do not ask you to tell 
me anything, but if you can remedy any wrong you 
have done, do so at once, if not for her sake, for 
mine !”’ 

There was such anguish in his face that she took 
his hand and held it to‘comfort him. 

“T strove to bring love into your life; Alice,” 
he tiurmiired; humbly. ss ie 

“You ean do so yet. You cin iidke my life 
brighter if you will give me the happiness of sté- 
ing that men respect you. -You can bring a light 
into it that has never yet illumined it if you will © 
speak to me of my mother in such tones as a daughi- 
ter may listen’ to.” i - ee 

“Child!” he answered, if, agony, “I cannot 
speak of‘her. She made me what Tam.” . : 

“ How long has she been dead? Tt‘tust be a 
long, long time, for she has been dead to me all 
my life! In what way did she wrong you?” 

“ Silence, daughter!’ he cried. “ You must not 
question me!”’ 

“ I dare not now be silent,”’ she said, firmly. “ If 
she wronged you, have you never, never forgiven 
her? It is awful to think that she has been dead 
all these years, and that the ashes of your anger 
| are still burning! Bless me, father, in my mo- 
ther’s name, and say that you forgive her !” 

She knelt upon. the snow, and raised her hands 
in‘an‘agony of pleading. Could he gaze upon the 
poor, maimed child, whose life he had wrecked, 
and not relent? Slowly the tears came into his 
eyes, slowly the floodgates of ‘his heart: were 
opened, and the memory of: happier times — of 
times when he was-a better matt—stole tpon him 
with softening influence. Biurred-im the mooit- 
light, he saw the forin.of his daughtet before him ; 
and, placing his hand upon her head, he said: 
For your sake, my child, I forgive! In your 
mother’s name, I bless you!’ 

(To be continued. ) 








THE LATE COMMODORE VANDERBILT. 


(os ELIUS VANDERBILT was born on Staten 
Island, May 27th, 1794. His father owned a farm 
on the island,and also a rude ferry-boat,on which the 
future commodore and railroad king plied an oar. 
It was during his passages to and from the island, 
while a boy, that the wonderful activity, the 
business shrewdness, and the deep knowledge of 
human character displayed by the man, had their 
birth. When eighteen yéats of age, young Van- 
derbilt was the sole proprietor of a boat, and the re- 
cipient of profits in those days considered large. 

The first year of the war of 1812 resulted so satis- 
factorily to him, that during that period he saved 
about $500—a sum which he conceived to be quite 
sufficient with which to venture in taking an import- 
ant step. Accordingly, having been allowed by his 

arents to retain the amount for his own purposes, 

e married Miss Sophia Johnson, in December, 
1813, and from this time retained the entire control 
of all hisearnings. During the three years previous, 
he had given to his parents no less than $1,000 per 
ear. 
¥ In* the Spring of 1814, the local commissary- 
general called for bids for contracts to supply cer- 
tain military posts about New York with provisions. 
Among a umber, young Vanderbilt put in his offer, 
and; considerably to his own surptise, as he was 
the youngest and the least experienced applicant, 
his bid was accepted. Already he had acquited a 
reputation for energy, devotion to his business, and 
absoluté om in the fulfillment of his agree- 
ments, of which this was the first important result. 
But, in undertaking this contract, Vanderbilt had 
no idea of giving up his regular business, and, in 
accepting it, he stipulated that he should com- 
mence loading his cargo at six o’¢lock in the even- 
ing. and make his deliveries by night. 
heéte were six thilitary posts to be sippliéd: 
Harlem, Hurl Gate, Ward’s Island, and three in thé 
harbor and at the Narrows. Each of these fe- 
quired one boat-lodd a week; and for three montlis 
oung Vanderbilt continued to make his regtldr 
eliveries, never missing one, prosecuting his dail 
work as usual, and taking his sleép on Sundays, 6: 
while navigating his boat, or whenever atid whér- 
ever a few moments’ release from active duty gave 
him the opportunity. During the day-time he 
ferried sick and furloughed soldiers to and from _ 
city, officers and visitors to the forts, and was this 
kept profitably busy —his night-work being, of 
course, all clear gain to him. 

Out of his profits from this year’s labors (1814) 
the young man built his first vessel, a schooner, 
called The Dread ; and this he followed the year 
after by a larger one, The Charlotte. Judicious 
use of these largely increased his fortunes; and 
in 1818 he a three good vessels and $9,060 
in cash. He had before this time abandoned the 
** pirogue ” business, and now devoted his vessels 
and his own labor to the coast trade, running down 
as far South as Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, 
Ga. ; and being exceedingly fortunate, made money 
constantly. 

ln his twenty-third year he became tem 
dent of Gibbon’s line of steamboats, plying betw 
New York and Philadelphia, a position well sui 
to his industry and disposition. He continued to 
act in this capacity for ten years ; he then left, and 
established a line of his own, building for it no leas 
than thirty-eight vessels. In 1849 the grant for a ship- 
canal company was made by Ni ato Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt and an " r the title of 
the American, Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Com- 

any. Commodore Vanderbilt was chosen presi- 

ent, and under his able management the company 
effected a reduction of the rate of transit from $600 
to $300. In 1853 the commodore sold his vessels 
on both sides to the Transit Company. 

In 1853 Commodore Vanderbilt had built and 
equipped a magnificent steamer, the North Star, 
and on May 19th he set sail on board of her, 
accompanied by a portion of his family and friends, 
on @ prolonged tour through the Old World. Dur- 
ae is trip he visited all the prominent ports of 

rope, being everywhere received with generous 
hospitality by prominent personages, and being, as 
is his nature, nowise slow in returning this in the 
most magnificent manner. : 

In 1855 Mr. Vanderbuilt undertook an independ- 
ent line of steamships to Havre, and built the 
Ariel and Vanderbilt, two of his finest vessels. On 
the 20th of April, 1862, he presented the Vander- 
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bilt to the Government. She was provided with a 
ram, and her engines protected by cotton bales, 
and, thus fitted out, did good service in hunting the 
Alabama, and in other ways. The steamer Van- 
derbilt cost $800,000; and the fact of his having 
made such a gift to his country, in the time of her 
deadliest ad induced Congress to offer a fitting 
recognition in resolutions approved by the Presi- 
dent, January 28th, 1864, in which the thanks of 
Congress were presented to Commodore Vander- 
bilt ‘‘ for his unique manifestations! of a fervid and 
large-souled patriotism,” and, further, to order a 
gold medal to be struck, embodying a proper 
statement of the nation’s gratitude for this gift. 
This medal was duly struck and presented to the 
commodore. 

While Commodore Vanderbilt had been signally 
snecessful in steamboat affairs, his active mind had 
not heen entirely devoted thereto. In about 1857 
Mr. Vanderbilt had begun to take his first positive 

ersonal interests in railroads, selecting the New 

ork and Harlem Railroad for that purpose. The 
state of this road was at that time very serious, and 
the financial affairs in a deplorable condition. Mr. 
Vanderbilt advanced large sums of money for the 
use of the company, and aided it in other ways by 
his inflaence—and in 1863 was chosen president, 
and begun to give his undivided attention to rail- 
road matters. The Hudson River Railroad was the 
next to which he turned his attention, and in the 
same manner. He erected new depots, completed 
its double track, increased the number of trains 
and shortened their running time. Of course, the 
business of this road was, by this means, greatly 
increased; and new accommodations being needed 
for its down-town freight business in New York 
City, Commodore Vanderbilt purchased St. John’s 
Park in Hudson Street, for the sum of $1,000,000, 
and erected there a grand freight depot, covering 
the entire square. lt was not long after this time 
before the commodore gained the controlling in- 
terest in the New York Central Railroad Company, 
and in 1868 became president also of that road— 
and in this case, as in that of the others, his first 
business was to place the road in thorough order 
and the best possible condition for the use of the 
public. In November, 1869, the two great railroad 
arteries in his hands were consolidated under the 
title of the “‘ New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad,” with Commodore Vanderbilt as presi- 
dent. To the commodore’s grandeur of concep- 
tion, in magnificent works of practical public util- 
ity, is to be attributed the building of that noble 
structure of masonry, the Fourth Avenue improve- 
ment—certainly one of the most extraordinary en- 
gineering efforts of the same character in the 
world; and also that of the Grand Central Depot, 
one of the finest buildings of the kind ever erected, 
comprising within its own area about a mile of 
track, and offices for the three railroad companies 
under his control. 

In dispensing charity, the Commodore illustrated 
his large ideas, as in everything else in his life. One 
instance of this being his free gift of the Winthro 
Place Church, costing $50,000, to Dr. Charles F. 
Deems, on whom he settled the property for the 
term‘of his natural life: the other being his mag- 
nificent present to the Southern States, and more 
Hele ers J the State of Tennessee, of the Vander- 

ilt University of Nashville, the erection of which, 
with the endowment, cost $750,000. 

Commodore Vanderbilt was taken sick about the 
middle of April last, and at several times since his 
decease was reported for stock-jobbing purposes. 
Just before Christmas his condition became more 
alarming than it had been; but by Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 3d, he had rallied considerably, and during 
that evening he appeared quite cheerful and free 
from pain. Very early on the morning of the 4th 
a@ marked change for the worse was noticed, and 
by daylight it was known that he was dying. 

Messengers were dispatched to the different 
members of the family in the city, and to his 
spiritual adviser, the v. Dr. Charles F. Deems, 
of the Church of the Strangers, requesting them 
to come immediately. Dr. Deems arrived at the 
bedside about nine o’clock. There came also 
the commodore’s son, William H. Vanderbilt, with 
wife and children; the commodore’s daughters, 
Mrs. Daniel Torrance, Mrs. D. B. Allen, Mrs, 
George A. Osgood, Mrs. Nicholas Le Bau, Mrs. 
James M. Cross, and Mrs. William K. Thorne ; his 
ive © ie od Mrs. Meredith Howland, and her 

usband. Mrs. Torrance was accompanied by 
her husband and daughter, and Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. 
Cross and Mrs. Thorne were accompanied by their 
husbands. Mrs. Le Bau is a widow. Mrs. Horace 
F. Clark and Madame Lafitte, also daughters of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, are in Europe. His son, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., was not present. His 
maiden sister, Phoebe, and brother, Jacob H. Van- 
derbilt, were at Staten Island, at the bedside of 
their sister, Mrs. Charlotte Egbert—two years older 
than the commodore—who died on the 5th. There 
were also ‘present about the bedside of the dying 
man, Mrs. Vanderbilt, her mother, Mrs. Crawford, 
and her brother, Robert Crawford and wife; Dr. 
Jared Linsly and Dr. E. Elliott, attending physi- 
cians; Dr. Austin Flint and Dr. W. H. Van al 
consulting physicians; the commodore’s friends, 
C. E. De Forest and Samuel Barton, and several 
grandchildren. 

Passages of Scripture were read to him, the 
family group united in singing in a low tone his 
favorite hymns, and Dr. Deems prayed earnestly 
at the bedside. ‘The dying man was perfectly 
conscious. His last words were, after Dr. Deems 
had finished, ‘‘ That was a good prayer,” and a 
few minutes later, ‘‘Home.”’ At ten minutes to 
eleven his eyes brightened, his lips parted and 
closed ; then, drawing a few painless breaths, he 
died a minute later. 

In accordance with his often-expressed wish, the 
funeral was conducted in the most unostentatious 
manner at the Church of the Strangers on Sunday 
morning. He desired that there should be no 
display*of flowers and no pall-bearers. The re- 
mains were deposited in the family vault in the 
Moravian. Cemetery at New Dorp, Staten Island, 


beside those of his mother and first wife. 
/ 








ADULTERATIONS OF MILK. 


8 long as the world stands, milk must continue 

to be one of the chief articles of human diet, 

and as it is used for the nourishment of children and 
enters into tea and coffee, and is served at the 
table in the bread and vegetables, as well as in the 
cakes and pastry, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of having it pure, sweet and whole- 
some. Milk is a complicated mixture delicately 
prepared to furnish azotized substances that go to 
the formation of the tissues; sugar of milk which 
burns on contact with the oxygen of the lungs; 
fatty substances for the packing of the tissues; 
aromatic ingredients that stimulate the appetite ; 
lime and magnesia salts to go to the solid matter of 
our bones, and alkaline salts for the animal liquids. 
Liebig has shown that it supplies the wastes of the 





body better than any other article of food, and 
we are largely indebted to this distinguished 
philosopher for our knowledge ofits properties and 
our tests of its wholesomeness and purity. When a 
cow has just calved, the milk, which serves to purge 
as well as to feed the young animal, is unfit for human 
use, as it would act as a powerful cathartic. The 
sale of such an article is properly prohibited. The 
chief adulteration practiced upon milk is in the addi- 
tion of water. It has been estimated by Dr. Chandler 
that the citizens of New York and vicinity pay the 
enormous sum of $4,000,000 annually for the water 
that is systematically introduced into their milk. 
This tax is an outrageous fraud, and the 
poont will be very apt to stand by the Board of 

ealth in their efforts to suppress it. A French 
chemist has proposed a simple test for the dilution 
of milk by water, which consists in taking its oe 
cific gravity. The instrument employed is called 
a lactometer, and when cream is to be measured it 
is modified into a creamometer. The cream would 
interfere with the determination of the specific 
gravity, and ought to be removed. Any one who is 
at all expert in testing milk can tell by the color of 
the — whether it has been tampered with or 
not. In order to disguise the bluish tinge pro- 
duced by water, coloring matters are sometimes 
added, but this practice is not common. In a 
great majority of cases the lactometer will disclose 
the addition of water, and hence it is now relied 
upon by the Board of Health in their suits against 
the milkmen who may be arrested by the police 
for violation of the law. The manipulation of this 
instrument is so simple that any intelligent servant 
could easily be taught how to use it, and every 
family could have a means of testing the honesty 
of the milkman. The milk-dealer would bs apt to 
take particular care not to add water when he 
knew that the customer was provided with the 
necessary instrument for detecting his fraud, 
as the penalty of fifty dollars for each viola- 
tion of the law would be paying too dear for 
the water to be used as an adulteration. There 
are, however, other sources of contamination in 
milk which the lactometer does not disclose, and 
which can only be detected by the microscope. 
The milk glands excrete from the blood foreign 
matters, which are in a soft or liquid state, and 
hence, if a cow be fed on rotten potatoes, the pu- 
trefactive germs of the potato will pass into the 
milk and render it unwholesome. When the cows 
drink water from stagnant eddies, microscopic 
species of frog-spittle are taken into the stomach, 
and soon make their appearance in the milk, 





FIG. 1.—FROG-SPITTLE IN MILK. 


as shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 is a view of milk con- 
taining plants of the family of algw, found by Pro- 





FIG. 2.—SEEDS OF ALG IN MILK. 


fessor Law, of Cornell University. The water 
which the cow drank contained the seeds of the 





Fi@. 3.—MILK FROM SWILL-FED COWS. 


piant found in the milk. Fig. 3 shows a view of 
milk from a cow fed on distilled slops: The milk 
was completely filled with the disgusting herb- 
age derived from the slops which the cow eats. 
Brewers’ yeast goes through the bodies of the cows 
in the same way, and appears in the milk. When 
cows are fed on proper food, and have pure water 
to drink and pure air to breathe, their milk will be 
good. If they are not properly fed, there is no 
ready instrument for detecting the fraud, and this 
kind of adulteration is the worst of all, as it carries 
with it the most insidious diseases. The only 
security is in the honesty of the farmer who raises 
poo ag and in the precautions of the dealer who 
retaiis 








: What the Birds Accomplish. 


Tue swallows, swift and nighthawk are the 
guardians of the atmosphere. They check the in- 
crease of insects that otherwise would overload it. 
Woodpeckers, croopers and chickadees are the 
guardians of the trunks of trees. Warblers and 
fly- catchers protect the foliage. Blackbirds, 
thrushes, crows and larks protect the surface of 
the soil; snipe and woodcock the soil under the sur- 
face. Each tribe has its respective duties to 
perform in the economy of nature ; and it is an un- 
doubted fact that, it the birds were all swept off 
from the earth, man could not live upon it, vege- 
tation would wither and die, and inscots would be- 





come so numerous that no living thing could with- 
stand their attacks. The wholesale destruction occa- 
sioned by the grasshoppers, who have lately de- 
vastated the West, is undoubtedly caused by the 
thinning out of the birds, such as grouse, prairie 
hens, ete., which feed upon them. The great ind 
inestimable service done to the gardener, farmer, 
and florist by birds is only becoming known by sad 
experience. Spare the birds and save your fruit ; 
the little corn and fruit taken by them is more than 
compensated by the vast quantities of noxious in- 
sects destroyed. The long-persecuted crow has 
been found by actual experiment to do far more 
good by the vast quantity of grubs and insects he 
devours than the little harm he does in a few grains 
pA corn he pulls up. He is one of the farmer’s best 
riends. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris Exhibition of 1878.—The Austrian Govern- 
ment has appropriated 700,000 florins ($330,000), in 
order that her industries may be worthily represented at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Of this sum 200,000 
florins ($94,000) is to be employed in preliminary 
arrangements in 1877. This prompt action on the part 
of the Austrian Government is one which ought to be 
imitated in this country. 


Imitation of Nickel Plating. — Coarse rasped or 
granulated zinc is boiled for some time in a mixture of 
three parts by weight of sal ammonia and ten of water. 
The objects to be coated are immersed in this solution 
and stirred up with a zinc rod. The deposit is silvery 
bright, and resists mechanical action nearly as well as 
a casting of nickel. The process can be recommended 
for goods which are meant for a second coating of 
séme other metal, since any other is easily deposited 
upon zinc. 

New Buildings for Zoology in Paris.—The labora- 
tories, workshops, studies and dissecting-rooms of the 
Department of Zoology of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
have been removed to a most commodious building in 
the Rue Bouffon, where there is ample space for scien- 
tific work of every kind. Plans have likewise been 
made for the erection of a suitable building for the ex- 
hibition of the collection of zoology. These improve- 
ments were greatly needed, as the accommodation, 
dating from the time of Cuvier and Buffon, were dark, 
dingy and contracted, 


No more Degrees to be Purchased.—The University 
of Zurich has announced that in future, like the German 
Universities, it will grant the doctor’s degree only after 
an oral and written examination. The custom of con- 
ferring degrees in absentia upon the presentation of a 
written dissertation and the payment of a considerable fee 
had led to much abuse in Germany, and was opposed by 
the leading universities.” The University of Zurich was 
the last to abandon the custom, and it will henceforth 
be necessary for the candidate to appear in person and to 
pass the ordeal of a rigid examination before any honors 
can be conlerred upon him. 


Too Free Use of Arsenic.—In the manufacture of 
nickel to be used as an alloy for britannia-ware and 
German silver, an enormous amount of arsenic makes 
its appearance as an incidental product. This poisonous 
substance is a drug to the Birmingham manufacturers, 
and they are glad to get rid of it on any terms. The 
temptation to use so cheap a substance has been too 
great for many trades to resist it, and we find arsenic 
employed by the wall-paper maker, the dealer in paints, 
the manufacturer of enameled cooking utensils, printers 
of illustrated books, and glass-blowers—in fact, it is an 
insidious foe. which ought to be banished from all com- 
mercial uses by the most stringent police regulations. 


A New Geographical Journal.—A monthly geogra- 
phical review is to be published in Paris, under the 
editorial management of Professor Drapeyson, member 
of the Académie, which will contain reports of all work 
done in connection with geography. It will criticise 
the various methods now employed in teaching geo- 
graphy and topography, will contain original papers, 
and will publish the latest reports of the different travels 
going on in various parts of our globe, illustrated by 
maps. New geographical works and biographies of 
celebrated geographers will be properly noticed. The 
Revue Geographique is not to be the organ of any party, 
but of all earnest scholars who seek to extend the 
knowledge of our globe by researches in the domain of 
geography, paleontology, ethnology and archwology. 


The New University of Geneva.—The Academy of 
Geneva, whose foundation goes back to the sixteenth 
century, bas, for more than three centuries, maintained 
a renown and a value far exceeding the dimensions of 
the little republic where it is situated. The professors 
at the Academy have, during tlie last fifty years, been as 
exceptionally renowned for their great wealth as they 
were celebrated for profound learning. Nearly all of 
them owned elegant country-seats on the banks of Lake 
Geneva, where they often extended a refined hospitality 
in the Summer season to their less fortunate colleagues 
of the German and French universities. During the 
last five years the faculties of the Academy have been 
largely increased, until, by the recent addition of medi- 
cine to the list of studies and the erection of new and 
commodious buildings, the institution has ass d all 
the proportions and dignities of a fully equipped 
university. 

Hygienic Influence of Compressed Air.—Siebe, the 
well-known German hydraulic engineer, states that he 
has for some years observed the effect of compressed air 
on the workmen who are compelled to breathe it while 
they are working under water, and finds that their 
general health is justly improved by it, and that the 
chest in particular is very greatly strengthened. In- 
deed, individuals afflicted with pulmonary complaints 
are stated to have been cured by a course of subaqaeous 
work. The explanation is to be looked for in the large 
doses of oxygen taken into the lungs under the pressure 
of the condensed air. Acting on the hint thus given, a 
Milanese medical man, Dr. Farlanini, has set up an 
‘‘air cure” for consumptive patients, The idea, how- 
ever, is very far from new; a French physician opened 
an aérotheropic establishinent some years ago, and 
Dr. A. H, Smith, of New York, has for a long time 
made extensive use of air-baths and compressed oxygen 
in his practice in this country, 


The Fac-simile Telegraph.—The map, drawing or 
message to be sent is first written upon ordinary paper 
with ink containing a little glycerine. Before the ink 
is dry it is sprinkled with some powdered shellac, which 
adheres to the moist ink. The manuscript is then 
passed between rollers, with the face against a plate of 
hot zinc, The zinc takes up the shellac, producing on 
the plate a negative copy of the message. The zinc 
plate is then bent around a cylinder, on the surface of 
which plays a metallic point connected with the con- 
ducting wires. At the receiving instrument a like point 
traverses the face of a similar cylinder, upon which is 
placed a piece of chemically-prepared paper. The two 
cylinders are made to revolve at absolutely the same 
speed. As the transmitting point comes to the line of 
writing the receiving point makes a dot on the paper by 
decomposing the chemically-prepared paper, and, as 
every portion of the writing is touched by the trans- 
mitting point, the result will be a fac-simile of the 
original message. Such a telegraph is now used by the 
Signal Service Bureau at Wasbington, and was in opera- 
tion during the Summer between the Signal Section of 
the Centennial Exhibition and the Chief Office at Wash. 
ingten, on a cireuit of 156 miles. psa 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Queen Vicrorra will take up her abode in 
Buckingham Palace in Fobruary. 


Maxrstro Ricuarp WaGner has been ap- 
pointed a cavalier of the royal order of the “ Crown of 
Italy.”’ 

Miss Emity Farrurvtt thinks that gymnasiums 
and skating-rinks should be attached to jails for the 
benefit of prisoners, 


GeneraL JosepnH E, Jounston proposes to 
reside permanently in Richmond, Va, and has already 
been suggested for Governor. 


M. Muuusr, a.Dutch savant, has just discovered 
at Amsterdam twenty-six letters from Queen Christina 
to the Frenchman Descartes, 


Prorgssor TyNDALL has accepted the office of 
President of the Midland Iustitute for the year 1877, in 
succession to Mr. John Morley. 


Her Magesry the Queen of Portugal has taken 
the initiative in the organization of a committee for the 
relief of the sufferers from the recent floods. 


Ir is said that Father Bollig, recently ap- 
pointed to the office of custos, or guardian, of the 
Vatican Basilica, at Rome, converses in fifty-two lan- 
guages, 

Lorp Sauispury went to Constantinople, at- 
tended by a few small trifles—only four secretaries, 
eight servants, and two couriers, with fifty-seven pieces 
of baggage. 


Tue Order of Maximilian, which is one of 
the most coveted of such honors in Europe, has just 
been conferred, by election, upon Berthold Auerbach, 
the author. 

Mug. Auipa Marcnaup, formerly a dancer at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, died in that city lately at the 
age of 108. She made her first appearance in 1775, at 
the age of nine. 

Tue family of the late M. Peterson, the in- 
terpreter to the Arctic expedition, who died during the 
explorations of the North, will receive a pension from 
the British Government. 


CotoneL Gorpon has arrived at Cairo after an 
absence of three years in Equatorial Africa. He has 
been cordially received by the Khédive, and decorated 
with the Grand Cross of the Order of the Medijie. 


Niisson owns six lots in the southern part 
of Chicago, and has just given the required land for the 
widening of an avenue on which they are situated with- 
out waiting for the usual legal process of condemnation. 


Tue success of the 100-ton gun manufac- 
tured by Sir William Armstrong for the Italian Gov- 
ernment bas led the King to create the eminent 
guumaker Grand Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice 
and Lazarus. 

Mr. Tuomas Batt has been very successful of 
late. His statue of Andrew and his Washington statue 
are to be followed by the production of statues of 
Sumner and Quincy. He is to receive $12,000 each for 
the last two, exclusive of pedestals. 


Prorgesson Newron, of Yale, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of a committee of three by the 
American Metrological Society to examine the statutes 
and customs of the different States in respect to the 
measures severally in use among them. 


Mr. Incatts, of Kansas, is considered by the 
ladies in the gallery to be the pet bachelor of the 
Senate, and is termed fastidious, elegant and literary. 
The ‘‘ pet bachelor’? of the House js Mr. Piper, of Cali- 
fornia, to whom the above adjectives do not wholly 
apply. But he owns mines and city property. 


Sin Micnart Costa, after his two oratorios, 
* Eli’? and ‘“* Naaman,’’ has preserved a long silence in 
composition ; but it is stated that he has been for some 
time occupied with setting a subject from the Bible, of 
no ordinary interest, namely, the career of Joseph, the 
son of Jacob. 

Tue never-ending Mme. Jumel case will ‘soon 
attract frech attention in the New York courts, The 
claimants this time do not come forward as heirs of 
Mme. Jumel, but of old Stephen Jumel bimself. They 
are Frenchmen, and will try to establish their claim on 
the ground that they were the nearest kin to the dead 
property-holder, and, consequently, his only legal heirs, 


M. ve Curvieng, the well-known author of 
‘¢Contes Rémois,” is dead. It was he who employed 
M. Meissonnier to prepare thirty-four drawings Lo illus- 
trate this book, and paid the artist not less than 30,000 
francs for them. The greater number of these inimftable 
drawings were admirably engraved on wood by M, La- 
voignat, thus producing a treasure of skill much prized 
in artistic libraries. 


Empress Eveténrig and Prince Louis called on 
the Pope the other day, and were received with royal 
bonors. It was rather a melancholy interview. No 
sooner did the widow see the Pope than she fell upon 
her knees and wept bitterly, and it was not until alter 
some minutes that she yielded to the good old man’s 
entreaties, and permitted Cardinal Bouaparte and Prince 
Louis to lift her to her feet. 


Tue new pretenders to the honor of building a 
ship-canal through Central America will tremble to learn 
that the redoubtable M. Felix Beliy still lives. This in- 
defatigable projector cut his throat some time ago, and 
was published as a ide all over the world. It turns 
out now that bis wounds were not mortal. He is now 
in Italy, rapidly regaining his health, and intends, on 
his complete recovery, to revisit Nicaragua and resume 
his arduous labors on his favorite enterprise, 


Gfnomz is about forty-five years old, and looks 
like a student as well as an artist. His studio is simply 
magnificent in size, decoration and furniture. The walls 
are ornamented with a costly and rare collection of the 
armor and weapons of ancient conquering races. Among 
them are shields, swords, and pikes of various periods, 
together with belmets actuaily used by the gladiators of 








Rome, and marked by the blows which they received. * 


This collection was made with considerabie trouble and 
at great expense. Gérome says that he passed two 
years in studying the details of his picture of the 
« Gladiator ’”’ before he put a mark upon the canvas, and 
the same careful study characterized the preliminary 
steps towards the production of the ‘* Chariot Race.” — 


A rorzIGn letter says of Bismarck’s' plan for 
keeping State secrets from women: ‘ The strange pro- 
hibition of Bismarck against marriage of German 
diplomatists with foreign ladies is assured me as quite 
correct, This ukase, disclosing a particular distrust of 
the Imperial Chancellor against a whole class of honor- 
able officials, even goes so far that a request for permis- 
sion to marry a foreign lady is considered by him a 
cause for placing the respective gentleman on the retired 
list. This Draconic measure was for the first time 
executed against Baron Bunsen, late consul-general in 
Alexandria, and son of the celebrated scholar and 
diplomatist, who, on notifying his proposed engagement 
with a Russian lady of German parentage in Riga, re- 
ceived brief notice of his being relieved of his official 





‘fanctions and plesed en the retised list.” 
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CUNGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF 
THE NEW YCRK POST OFFICE. 
Vv BEN Congressman Hewitt announced on the 
floor of the House his belief that e large 
number of private letters acdressed to him from 
all parts of the country had been steamed open in 
the New York Post Office, read. resealed and for- 
warded, General James, the Pus‘master, denied the 
ossibility of a collusion amonz his subordinates 
rom which such astion might result, and asked an 
investigation. The matter was a.sv brought ‘vo the 
attention of Congress on the day followins Mr. 
Hewitt’s specch, and the commit.ce unde. Mr. 
Cox, then euzaged in investigating the Nove uber 
election in New York City, were instructed to 
make as thorough inquiry into the management ot 
the Post Office as the circumstances of this special 
case demanded. 

The committee has been holding session at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, but, in taking up the new qnes 
tion, they made their inquiries and examinations in 
the Post Office building. It was during one of these 
sittings that our artist made the accompanying 
sketch. In order to show the committee how the 
handling of letters was regularly performed, the 
Postmaster issued orders for several collevtors of 
letters from the lamp-post boxes to go directly to 
the committee-room and empty their pouches upon 
the table. The first collection inspected was that 
of John Power, of Route No. 5, on Broadway from 
Canal Street to the Post Office. About thirty-three 
per cent, presented the corrugated appearance of 
the flap of the envelope and the excess of mucilage 
noticed on Mr. Hewitt’sa letters. 8. N. Fitch, 
who has been a collector for eleven years, then 
submitted his collection for inspection. Of two 
hundred and forty-three letters, eighty-seven pre- 
sented the appearance just described. The wit- 
ness said that he had often brought in letters that 
were deposited in the lamp-post boxes unsealed. 

After the most rigid examination of the Post 
Office in all its departments, Postmaster James was 
not only honorably vindicated by the committee, 
but he was the recipient of many cncomiums of the 
Press of both parties throughout the United States. 
The first report received hy the Sixth Auditor of the 
‘Treasury, for the Post Office Department for the year 
1876, was that of the New York Post Office. The 
statements of the business of the office for the last 
quarter and for the entire year were completed on 
the night of December 31st, and received by the 
Aulitor on Monday morning. The receipts of the 
office for the last quarter for the sale of stamps, 
etc., were $699,561, and for the year $2,905,245.28. 


REPUBLICAN LEGISLATORS OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA ON THEIR WAY TO THE 
STATE CAPITAL. 

NTIL the present dual government of South 
Carolina went into existence it was custom- 

ary to furnish the members of the Legislature with 
free passes over the various railroad lines in the 

State leading to Columbia. Many of the members, 

particularly the negroes, taking advantage of the 

courtesy, to save the expense of putting up at the 
capital, would ride as far as a station known as 

‘ Sixty-six,’’-and there meet the up-train that 

would reach Columbia in the morning. Getting on 

board, they would stretch themselves out for a 

night’s free lodging, and then walk up the steps of 

the State House in as lordly a manner as if guests 
of the most expensive hotel in the place. 
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THE LATE COMMODORE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT.—SEE PAGE 330. 


At this session, on account of its complicated 
and uncertain phase, there was little money among 
this class of members, and there were no passes. 
Hence, the necessity of economy was greater than 
in former years. Our artist has made an amusing 
character-sketch of a group of such public ser- 
vants seen in the interior me second-class car on 
the South Carolina Railroad, between Columbia 
and Charleston, 

















FATAL RAILROAD ACCIDENT AT 
ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


(0. the evening of the 29th of December, the 
Montreal express train broke through the 
wooden bridge just south of Pittsfield Station in 
Vermont, and the Pacific express broke through 
the iron bridge on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad, near Ashtabula, Ohio. In the 








former case the train and bridge were wrecked, but 
no deaths were reported, while in the latter the 
cars were burnt and over one hundred passengers 
either drowned or disfigured by fire beyond recogni- 
tion. From Mr. Charles Collins, Chief Engineer of 
the road, it was ascertained that the bridge was a 
Home truss, built entirely of iron, and about eleven 
years old. It was sixty-nine feet above the water, 
and had an arch one hundred and fifty feet long in 
the clear, the whole length of the bridge being one 
hundred and fifty-seven feet. It had been tested 
with six locomotives, and at the time of the disaster 
it was considered in perfect condition. Mr. Collins 
estimated the loss on the bridge alone at nearly 
$75,000, but he was ignorant as to the total loss on 
cars, etc. 

The train consisted of eleven cars, carrying one 
hundred and forty passengers, and was drawn by 
two engines, the Socrates and the Columbia, the 
former leading. The train had stepped at all 
stations between Erie and Ashtabula except three, 
and at the time of the disaster was ronning slowly. 
As the first engine was passing over the bridge, the 
engineer felt the structure suddenly settle down. 
He was then about two car-lengths from the 
western end. In an instant he opened wide the 
throttle, the draw bar connecting the two engines 
snapped in two by the sudden jerk, and the Socrates 
shot ahead, while the Columbia fell through the 
bridge, and turned bottom up. The express, bag- 
gage and passenger cars followed, the sleeping-car 
swinging over to one side, and a moment later 
catching fire from the stove. 

As the engineer of the Socrates, who alone was 
in a positién to see the disaster in all its terrible 
details, reports, the entire wreck was a mass of 
flames in two or three minutes. The engineer of 
the Columbia was thrown head first through the 
window of his cab, and severely, but not danger- 
ously, injured. Fed by the fierce wind, tlie fire 
made swift progress, and so lighted up the ravine 
that the neighboring people who had heard the fall 
hastened to the scene. 

The snow finaliy ceased falling, and a colder wind 
whistled through the snow-bound ravine. At mid- 
night the fire was smoldering among the ashes and 
ironwork which it could not burn. 

Ashtabula Station was about one-fourth of a 
mile away. Thither the survivors went as soon as 
por, assistance for the injured being rendered 

y the people of the vicinity and those who went 
to the scene from the depot. By this means the 
survivors were lodged in various hotels, when a 
train with the surgeons of the road on board 
arrived from Cleveland. The two hotels nearest 
the station contained a majority of the wounded. 
They were scattered about, on temporary beds, on 
the floors of the dining-room, parlors and offices. 

At 6 o’clock the beds in the sleeping-car of the 
special train were made up, and sach of the 
wounded as could be transported were removed to 
the car. Before daylight the train started on its 
return to Cleveland—sixty miles west—and arrived 
there in safety. Early on the following — 
men repaired to the wreck, and began the seare 
for the bodies of those who perished. At noon 
only three bodies had been found, and they were 
burned beyond all hope of identification. Before 
the day closed thirty-four bodies were recovered, 
but none of them could be recognized except by 
articles of apparel, jewelry, or the contents of 
their pockets 

The most noticeable testimony developed during 
the coroner’s investigation was that relating to the 
presence of the fire department of Ashtabula. As 
soon as the disaster was known an alarm was given, 
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' : NEW YORK CITY.—THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, WITH HIS FAMILY, IN THE PARLOR OF HIS RESIDENCE. NO. 10 WASHINGTON PLACE.—SEE PAGE 330. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA.—MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN LEGISLATURE GECURING LODGINGS IN A SECOND-CLAGS RAILROAD CAR GOING TO COLUMBIA, —SEETCHED BY MARRY OGDEN. 
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and several steam-engines and hook-and-laddet 
trucks were promptly at the scéne. Chief Engineer 
Knapp deposed that the station agent, Mr. Strong, 
gave him strict orders not to have water thrown 
Upott the masaaf burning débris, which, if done, 
Would pro have saved many lives, or, at least, 
extinguished’ the flames before the bodies were 
burnt beyond recognition. There were three fire- 
pings at the station, and pumps sufficient for or- 
dinary disasters, but there was no hose. 








FUN. 
\ 
BoOOKKEEPERS—Book. borrowers. 


WHAT should be lighter than a lamp? Why, 4 
lamp-lighter, of course. 


“Now is the time for husking bees,’”’ shouts an 
enthusiastic exchange. All right; if any one wants 
to husk a bee he can do so. We don’t. 


PROBABLY one of the most trying times in a 
man’s life is when he introduces his second wife 
seventeen years old, to his eldest daughter, who is 
paat twenty. 


AS AN evidence of woman’s confiding nature, it is 
mentioned that a young lady in Indianapolis was 
married the other day to a Mr. Forget, but he was 
always for getting her. 


THE latest mania known to man js Alphabeticism- 
There is a deluded idiot, who, if he had his way, 
would live in A house, with a B hive, near the 0, 
on the banks of the D, 


ACCORDING to a well-known physician, “it is 
dangerous to go into the water after a hearty 
meal.”’ And it would be a very fishy one a man 
would get if he did go in after one. 


JERROLD once went toa party at which Mr. Pepper 
had assembled his friends, and said to his host on 
entering the room: ‘‘My dear Pepper, how glad 
you must be to see your friends mustered.” 


WE are informed that Mr. Bright feels so strongly 
on the Eastern Question that he declined to preside 
at his own dinner-table on Christmas Day, as he 
would not help Turkey under any circumstances. 


A POULTRY-DEALER has been fined for kissing a 
young woman. This seems hard on a man who 
considers he has a perfect right to deal with ducks, 
and who doubtless takes out a license for a little 
game. 

My LADY (anxious to get home): ‘Shall we turn 
to the right, Thomas, or go straight on?’ Thomas 
(the new boy, much flattered at having his taste con- 
sulted): “ Lor’, my lady, it don’t make no odds to 
me. 

AN elderly darkey *vas inquiring of a policeman 
if he knew anything of his son Pete. The police- 
man replied that there was a young darkey in the 
lock-up for breaking up a prayer-meeting with an 
ax-handle. ‘‘Dat’s him,’ exclaimed the over- 
ee parent; “he told me he was gwine to ’muse 

isself.”’ 

‘* YEs,”’ he said, dreamily, ‘‘ we are always striv- 
ing for a subjective goal. Unconsciously, it may 
be, but still we strive. We lean upon the verge of 
the infinite, longing to grasp its mysteries, and 
lost in the profundity of its immensity.” ‘* Yes,” 
she replied, thoughtfully; “but, John, would you 
mind my putting a brown patch on those old duck 
pants of yours?” 


IT was a Frenchman—the famous Carlino—who, 
contentedly laying his head upon a stone jar fora 
pillow, replied to one who inquired if it was not 
rather hard: “ Not at all, for I have stuffed it with 
hay.’”’ It was an American lecturer who solemnly 
said one evening: ‘ Parents, you may have chil- 
dren: or, if not, your daughters may have.”’ It 
was a German orator who, warming with his sub- 
ject, exclaimed : ‘‘There is no man, woman or 
child in the house who has arrived at the age of 
fifty years, but what has felt the truth thunder- 
ing through their minds for centuries.”’ 








EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
Use ‘‘Lapy’s JOURNAL ”’ FASHIONS. 


Tue present supply of Fall and Winter Fashions 
was never before equaled, either in point of style, 
elegance, comfort or becomingness. A little indi- 
vidual taste and judgment will satisfactorily deter- 
mine the selecting of patterns found among our 
new Polonaises, Basques, Cloaks, Sacques and 
Overskirts for ladies, misses or girls. Entire out- 
fits for boys of all ages, and gentlemen’s under- 
wear patterns are liberally provided. A Cata- 
logue and Winter Supplement of Lapy’s JourNaL 
Fashions will be mailed, post-free, on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Large and complete Catalogue, 
with handsome cloth cover, 75 cts.; paper cover, 

0 cts. Also, our Colored Fashion-Plate, securely 
packed on roller, for $1; Tinted Pilate, 50 cts. 

For any of the above, address, Frank Lesiix’s 
PatTrerRNn DeparTMEnT, 298 Broadway, N.Y. 





VIENNA ROLLS. 


Full directions for making the celebrated 
Vienna Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking 
Powder at the Centennial, sent free. Address, 
Royal Baking Powder Company, New York.— 
Exchange. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouard’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonn St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


The Detroit Seed Co., Detroit, Mich., have 
issued their new Floral Guide for 1877, which they are 
offering free, by mail, to all applicants, If you want a 
handsome Floral work and reliable seeds write to them, 


The Best Authority in Fashions ; Unsur- 
passed in Literary Excellency; Latest Styles Illustrated. 
The Domestic Monthly $1.50 a year and practical pre- 
mium added. Most liberal to Agents, Address, BLAKE & 
Company, 849 Broadway, New York. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care ot Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Framea, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscones, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-Lantern 
Slides a spevialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 








SKIN AND SCALP DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 

Dr. B. C. PERRY. Dermat logist, of 16 years’ practice 
at 49 Bond Street, New York, cures with SPECIAL PRis- 
SCRIPTIONS FALLING, LOSS. OF, and PREMATURE 
GRAY HAIR, DRY. MOIST and SCALY DANDRUFF, 
SORENESS and ITCHING of the head, ECZEMA PAR- 
REGO, RING-WORM, BLACK-HEADS and PIM!’LES 
on the face (Acne and Sycosis). MOTH-!’ATCHES, 
FRECKLES. and all eruptive and other SKIN and SC4LP 
diseases. Call or send for circular. 


$5, UNCLE, SAM” PRESS. 





tft, 4stylest 
‘Best’ self inking, with outit, $6 
$7 ‘Best’ Press, No. 2, with outfit, $10. 





W. C. EVANS, 50 N, Ninth St., Philadelphia. 





$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for ue... 


A Very Beautiful Gift! 
ONLY 50 CENTS! 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOLIDAY ALBUM 


Printed on very heavy paper, in the best style. 
Amongst its contents will be found 


32 Exquisite Engravings, 


A Picture in Oil Colors, 


The full size of a page of Frank Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


BRET HARTE’S POEM, 


Illustrated by 
Matt Morgan. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEM, 


“A Song of the Centennial,” 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


This is the cheapest and most elegant Gift Book issued 
this season. 


Send 50 cents, and you will receive a copy 
by return mail, free of postage. 


Address, 


Frank Leslie, 


637 Pgart Street, New York. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will do 
the work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
5x 714, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
etc,, $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
No, 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 


POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
& Holders. Repatring, Boiling, etc. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N. ¥. P. 0. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ING THE VICTOR 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
53 Hand-Inkers, #8 to $20. 
C e § Scif-Inkers, 86 to 6850, 
- COOK & CU., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. 



















PRE 
Large IlJustrat 
two stamps. 











Eight beautiful ever - blooming 
Monthly Roses, pot - grown, 
sent safely by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1. 

25 varieties choice Flower 
Seeds sent, post-paid, for $1. 

SpeciaPPrice-List of Vegetable 
Seeds Seeds sent to market gardeners and 
dealers on application. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue 
of Seeds and Plants will be sent free 


Plants) ‘2! who apply. Address, 


BENJ. A. ELLIOTT, & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘ake FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
for 1877 to your family. It con- 
tains 8 beautiful Pictures, in oil 
colors, and 70 exquisite Engrav- 
ings. Now ready at all News and 
Book Stores. 


Established Nearly Sixty Years. 


C, G, GUNTHER & C0,, 


No. 25 Union Square. 


FURS 


Of every description and endless’ variety, all sold at 


Roses 











lowest possible price by said firm, comprising 


C. GODFREY GUNTHER, 


Formerly of No. 46 Maiden Lane and Nos. 502 and 504 
Broadway, and his Sons, 


CHRISTIAN G. GUNTHER, Jr., 


AND 


GEORGE A. GUNTHER. 


UNION SQUARE ONLY 


ques NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 
i) remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to 
your Post larly for the year,.and will also. re- 
ceive a. Souvenir from the Centennial, worth possibly 
$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition. 








Traveler’s Guide. 


were 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, $4 and $4. 50per day. Elegant Accommodations. 

Imitation Gold Watches A 

$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 

$2 to $12,to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 

~ sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 


Illustrated Cireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 8696 


“TheLITTLE MONITOR” SEWING-MACHINE 
The Greatest 
Achievementofthe 
Age. No Shuttle, 
no Bobbin, no re- 
windingofThread. 
Uses the Commer- 
scial Spool direct, 
Bmakes the ‘ Lock 
Stitch,""the'‘Chain 
SStitch,”” and the 
Ornamental “'Ca- 
ble Stitch.” Z/as 
a Self- Adjusting 
Tension. Liber- 
al Discounts to 
good and relia- 
me ble Agents. Send 
" — StampforCircular. 



























G.L, DU LANEY &C0., 744 Broadway,N.Y.City. 
TRUTH Is MIGHTY! 











UBSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 

remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to 
your Post Office regularly for the year, and will also re- 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial worth possibly 
$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition. 








Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomes¢ 
Guide Published! &® Bend for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


BANKRUPT SALE!! 


GREAT FAILURE 


OF THE MILTON GOLD JEWELRY] 
OOMPANY IN LONDON. | 


WE ARE THE ONLY FIRM WHO SELL MILTON 
GOLD. TAKE NO NOTICE OF OTHER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS OFFERING MILTON GOLD, AS THEY 
ARE NOTHING BUT COMMON PLATED WARE. The 
entire stock of the Mitton Gop JEWELRY Co. is con- 
signed to us to raise money as soon as possible. 

Everybody has heard of MILTON GOLD JEWELRY, 
it having been sold. in this market for the last ten 
years, and worn by the the best and richest class of 
our population. Still, it takes an expert jeweler to 
discover MILTON gold from VIRGIN gold. These 

‘oods are not BRASS or PLATED, but MILTON GOLD. 
he following articles by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
50 CENTS: 
ONE PAIR ELEGANT SLEEVE BUTTONS, with 

Independence Hall Engraved, retail price.... $1.00 
ONE SET SPIRAL SHIRT STUDS, retail price.. 75 
ONE BEAUTIFUL CORAL SCARF PIN, retail 











pattern, retail price ..........seseees Sccccce é 
ONE COLLAR BUTTON, retail price .......... 50 
ONE ELEGANT WEDDING RING, very heavy, 

TOtal] PFICO ....ccccccccccccccccccccsesccccs 

Total....... paheenesasenncseegvasesios $6.50 


Remember, we will send you the above-named six 
articles, which we have retailed for $6.50, by mail, 
post-paid, for 50 cents, or 4 sample lots for $1,50. 

We also put up lots for $1, $2, $3 and $5, and for 
$15 we send one each of the 5 LOTS and ONE SOLID 
SILVER WATCH FREE. 

Address all orders to 


W. W. BELL & CO., 


Importers of Watches and Jewelry. 
8 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa 











Agents Wan 


(PPP PPAF LLP LLP OP 


$10 to $25 a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos. Crayons, Picture | 
and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, cent post- 


id for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 
+ H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 


** The Glory of America is her Women.” 
ANTED —AGENTS to sell my new and very 
e attractive book, ‘‘ The Women of the 
Century.”” A fine chance for first-class canvassers; 


nothing like it; meeting with splendid success. B. B. 
RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


YES WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. .Write now, and we 
YES will start you. $8adaysure to all. SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


t Each Week to Agents. Goods staple. 10,000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. l’articu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANT Salesmen to sell light Hardware’ to 


Dealers, No Peppuine. Salary, $1,200 
a year. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. Address, 
DEFIANCE MFG. CO., Chicago, Lilinois. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of 812004 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expeuses paid, 
Address, Monitor Masvuractorine Co., Cineinnati, Ohio. 


35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the werld. One sample 
free, Address, JAY-BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, Coutrer & Co., Chicago. 


55 wa 77° Week to Agents. _ Samples FREE. 

~ P, 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
1G PAY to sell my RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Address, E, 8. MILLER. Newark, Obio. 


“¢-, Gf) per day at home. Samples worth $5 
to free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


—One from every county in 
the United States—may 
? now secure steady em. 


ployment for the next eight months delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, Frank Lestiz’s PuBLisHine Hovss, 5:7 
Pearl Street, New York. 


NOTICE. We have the 

largest and best selling 

Stationery Packagetn the 

World. i. contains { 

sheets of paper, 18 envel- 
opes . pen 


pencil, penholder , golden pen ,and a piece of valuable 
Jewelry. Complete Ly pack , with elegant gold-plated 
peat ewan and ladies’ fash — —— Ff 
rops, post-paid, cents. packages, with asso’ ° 

ary, $1 es Boa a Patent py 2 Watch tree to allagents. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y- 


VE 


articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be used 
as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope 
opener, Papercutter Rubber, Sewing Machine Thread 
Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, 
Buttons, prema lots, &c. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money and say itis the best selling articie out. 
Sample 25 cents, Six for $4, Extraordinary inducements 
to Agenis. Send for sample half-dozen and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, WN. Y. 


STATIONERY PACKAGES, and of 
the LLOYD COMBINATION for So 
6 le 
















































DOLLARS. RIDE & CO., 
769 Broadway, New York. 








a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored Flower Plate with the first 
number. Price only 25 cents for the year. The first No. 
for -1877 just issued in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, in paper 5) 
cents; with elegant cloth covers $1.00. 

Vick’s Catalogue—3.0 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branon Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Strec: 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Lace 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Clotl- 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars au. 
Cufls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


SKIN CURE GUARANTEED. 
DISEASE 


Describe your case and send with 
Portraits,etc., drawn by machinery. Ap- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail, only 
50c. Agents wanted. SmirHoGRaPH Mra. 
Co , 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 cts. to Dk. VANDYKE, 6 W. \6th 
EMPLOYMEN FOR ALL. New Chromos and 














St.,N. Y. ; or, 1321 Green St., Phila. 
Novelties for the Holidays. 


Catalogues tree. Geo. L. Felton & Co., 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


? Beautiful Oil Chromos, in elegant Black 





Enamel and Gold Mat, sent, by mail, for $1. 
Scnerr & Foster, 41 N. Sixth St., Phila, Pa 





{() ROSES MAILED FREE son $ 
lendid assortment of Plants sentsafely 

By expres or mail, any distance. Satis- 
on guaranteed, nd 3 cent stamp 

for catalogue. Add 


ress, 
HANFORD SON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 






R.c 
Colun bus frursery, 





h 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS facreised vy appiying the 
Spiral Draft. Send stamp for circular (with testimo- 
nials), to Henry Cotrorp, 726 Sansom St, Philadelphia. 


85 Extra Fine Mixed Corts, wie name, 10 cents, 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit, 
frees H. HALLETT & CO., Portland Maine. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10c. Ciixton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


| 40 for $5—New Novelties, Jewelry, Chromos, 
:* New Style Stationery Packages. Etc. Ad- 
dress, Nat. Nov. Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


NEW TRAVELING 
NE Pp EPARTURE *NO PEDDLING 
Bolary 015 ¢ month. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
8. RGRANT & CO. manufacturers ° ENVE PES 


‘and PAPER, 2,4, 6 and 8 Home St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
h VISITING CARDS ina nice case, 25 cents. 














Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. S. E. Foss 
& Co., Campello, Mass. 


TAMMERING INSTITUTE—Dr. Warre, 417 4th Ave. 
Best references. No pay until cured. Send for circular. 


. OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
G _Bridgeport, Conn. Address, Miss Exity Ngson. 











& 12% day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


Fancy Cards, 15 styles, with 10c., 
95 post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Rensg. , N.Y. 


$3 Enterprising Printing Presses. 


A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cat:- 











logue to J. COOK & CO.,-West Meriden, Conn, 
Frank Leslie's  . 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Seslie’s 


COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 


Thirty-two pages, full of Fun, with forty Comic Illus- 
trations. Price only fifteemcents. For sale at all News- 
stands, or send -fifteen- cents to Frank Lesiiz, 537 Pearl 
Street, New York, and receive the Comic Almanac by re- 





0 Extra Fine Cards with name, in case, for 25c. , or 25 
5 for 10c. Address, Empire Printing Co. ,Chatham, N.Y. 


turn mail, post paid. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 


DOUBLE VICTORY. N®Spez 





sd). wae, Lan st 
~ oo -- -— -- — _ 


TWO MEDALS OF HONOR AND TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT. 


Sremway & Sons have been decreed the supreme recompense, viz.: TWO MEDALS OF HONOR and TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT, being 
incontestably the highest honors bestowed upon any piano exhibit at the CENTENNIAL EXnrpirion, no other piano exhibitor havine received 
more than one Medal or a similar extraordinary recognition, and only to the Steinway pianos has been accorded 


“THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE IN ALL THEIR STYLES”, as 


hy the unanimons verdict of the judges as shown by the following official report on the Srernway exhibit in the Main Building, viz. 

“The undersigned, having examined the Grand, Square and Upright pianos exhibited by Sremyway & Sons, respectfully recommend the 
same to the United States Centennial Commission for award, for the following reasons, viz. : 

“For greatest concert capacity in Grand Pianos, as also highest degree of excellence in all their styles of pianos, vie—largest volume, purity and 
duration of tone, and extraordinary earrying capacity with precision, and durability of mechanism; also, novel disposition of the strings, and construction 
and bracing of the metal frame.” ; 

“Improvements applied by Srernway & Sons were the following : c 

I. A DISPOSITION OF THE STRINGS IN THE FORM OF A FAN, placing the bass strings across the steel strings, and materially 
elongating the sound-board bridges by moving them nearer to the centre of the sound-board itself, thus setting greater portions of the latter into 
vibratory action, and so producing a greatly increased volume of sound, 

II. A DUPLEX SCALE, patented in 1872, brings into action those portions of the strings which heretofore lay dormant and _ inactive, 
thereby increasing the richness, pliability, and singing quality, as well as the carrying capacity of the tone, especially of the upper notes. 

Til. A CUPOLA METAL FRAME, patented in 1872 and 1875, with its new system of a cross-bar and bracings, giving absolute safety 
against the pull of the strings, and increasing the capacity to stand in tune. The space gained by the use of the Capo d’Astro bar, permits the use 
of more heavily felted hammers, whereby a pure, rich quality of tone is retained much longer than heretofore. 

IV. A CONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUND-BOARD, with its system of compression (as shown in the patents of 1866, 1869, and 1872), 
preventing that relaxation of the sound-board, which is the natural result of its constant concussion, caused by the strokes of the hammers against the 
‘strings, and by atmospheric influences. 

V. A METALLIC TUBULAR FRAME ACTION (patented in 1868 and 1875), being entirely impervious to atmospheric influences, in 
conjunction with the new system of escapement, resulting in wnerring precision, power, and delicacy of touch, and durability. 

VI. A TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL (patented 1874), extends the capacity of the piano for the production of new musical effects, by 
enabling. the performer, at pleasure, to prolong the sound of a single note or group of notes, leaving both hands free to strike other notes; is of 
simple construction, not liable to get out of order, and its use easily acquired. 


Approval of Group Judges: Signature of the Judge: H. K. Ortver. 


J. ScHTEDMAYER, JosepH Henry, J. E. Hitearp, Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, Kp. Favre PENet, 
Gro. F. Bristow, EK. Levasseur, P. F. Kupxa, James ©. Watson, F. A. P. BARNARD. 
[SEAL] A. T. Gosnorn, Director General. 
Attest: ALex. R. Boreier, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. Haw ey, President.” 





STEINWAY & SONS, 


BEING THE 


ONLY PIANOMAKERS WHO MANUFACTURE EVERY PORTION 
OF THE INSTRUMENT, INCLUDING ALL 
THE METAL PARTS, 


WERE 


HONORED WITH AN ADDITIONAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF MERIT 


for the surpassing excellence of their Machinery Hall Exhibit, upon the following unanimous official Report by the same Judges, viz.: 





“STEINWAY & SONS exhibit in “Machinery Hall” samples cf Merat Parrs and Harpwarg, and Furi MeraL Frames of Grand, 
Square and Upright Pianos; also samples of their Parenr Meratiic Tusutar Frame Actions, all produced at their foundry and metal works at 
Astoria, Long Island. 

“These articles of composite metal. show the highest perfection of finish and workmanship and the greatest firmness and uniformity of metal 
structure, a steel-like and sounding quality with a tensile strength exceeding 5,000 lbs. per square centimeter, as demonstrated by actual tests. The 
full metal frames of cupola shape, possess an wnequalled degree of resistance, permitting a vastly increased tension of strings without the slightest 
danger of break or crack in said metal frames, thereby considerably increasing the vibratory power, and augmenting the lasting qualities of their 


instruments.” 
Approval of the Group Judges: Signature of the Judge: H. K. OLtver. 
James C. WATSON, P. F. Kupxka, J. E. HitGarp, J. SCHIEDMAYER, 
E. Favre Penet, JosEPH HENRy, E. LrvassEvr, Gero. F. Bristow. 
[Seal] . A true Copy of the Record. - FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
Chief of the Bureau of Awards. 
. Given bv authority of the United States Centennial Commission: 
J. L. CAMPBELL, A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary. Director General. President. 


STEINWAY & SONS have also received the FIRST OF THE GRAND GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR, Paris, 1867; FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, London Exhibition, 1862 ; 
the NATIONAL GOLD MEDAL of Sweden and Norway, 1868; Medal of ‘‘ The Societe Libre Des Beaux Arts,” Paris, 1867. ‘ 


Academical Honors 0° “The Royal Academies of Arts,” Berlin a'd Stockholm. - Also more than thirty-five other medals at American Exhibitions, and testimonials 
from all the most emiuent Musicians, Composers and Artists in the world, who all unite in the unanimous verdict of the suPERIORITY OF THE STEINWAY PIANO OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. 


Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on appiication. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
: Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, Mew York: 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 








Mw 





TITT < 


CO., 
Proprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 

TEE ARLINGTON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxn.- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court hag taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is bow incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 


ALLCOCK’S 
Porous Plasters. 


ae Ask for ALLCOCK’S, #274 obtain 
them, and so avoid miserable IMITATIONS, 


FRANK LESLIE’ 
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You must be the new President !” 


S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 7 
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PUBLICAN RETURNING BOARD 




















A NEW DEAL. 


Zacn Cuanpiter—“ Let’s have another election, Oliver, and relieve the suspense of poor Mr. 


Hayes ! 
Morton—** Adi right, Zachariah—you shall be my Secretary of State.” 





B. DRITEH, Pres’t, 
Office, 204 Canal St., New York. 





A 
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£&§ 
265 BROADWAY. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. _s 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


7 WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACCENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERGY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
AGENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


€27 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Orleans, La 














L. TAMPIER & CO., CLARETS. 
Roullet et Delamain, Cognac. 
Taunus Springs, Seltzer Mineral Water. 
RUNK & UNGER, Sole Agents in U.S. 
and Canada. 50 Park Place, N.Y. 





BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalied for the 
tollet and the bath. 
Noartificialandde- 








de! 
dients. After years 
of scientific exper- 
iment ‘he manu- 
mm facturerosB.T. Bab- 
PS perfected 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILET AP in the World. 
otls used ¢ , ita man 
‘or Use in the Nursery tt has No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family 1n Christ- 
endom. box conteieing 8 cakes 0 16 O26. each, sent 
ress on receipt of 75 cents, 
B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
es, &#For Sale by all Druggists. ge a. 
NTERNATIONAL . DETECTIVE OFFICE; No. 229. 
Broadway, New York, Room 53. All kinds of informa. 
tion and testimony (if existing) procured for lawyers and 











eothers. Legal Papers served promptly. Theft and rascality 


GEO W RE AD & co tof all kinds ferreted out. Debts collected, etc. Experienced 
. 7 *9 | and reliable male and female detectives always on hand. 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
~ Also on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! ‘The Lowest Prices! 


a@- Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


Young America Press Co., 
63 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
oldest housein the country in the bamnem, sell the 

cheapest and best hand and ‘ 


self-inking printing presses. 
Our new solf-inkers are achnow v ever made. 
We sell a very good press for TWO DOLLARS, and 


DOL ees SeLeNpib Ughipi’ PRESENT. 
Circulars froe. Spocimon Book of Type, Cuts, &c. ton cents, 









Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC: 


sewing-machine. It docs not irritate the nerves or tire 
the muscles ; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 
Lock-stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and 
Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm; 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘ DomEstic’ 
Sewine-Macuive Co., New York, Caicaco, and all lead- 
ing cities. 


° , 

Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Streer, 
Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street, 














C AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


NTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition, and is the only authen- 
tie and complete history publi hed. It treats of the 
grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great 
events, etc. Very cheap and sells at. sight. One Agent 
sold 48 copies in one dav, Send for our extra terms 
to Agents and a full description of the work. Address, 
NaTIONAL Pupuisuine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unreliable and worthless books on 
C ON. the Exhibition are being circulated, 
Do not be deceived. Sve that the book )ou buy con- 
tains 874 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heayiest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for lilustrated Catalogue to 


Wwe. YY. Baw ards, 


386 Cuavren Sr., N. Y. 


Try us. G. PRENDERGAST. 

HIOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

. A large and superb stock of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
Holders, Smokers’ Articles, 
etc., manufactured especially 
for Holiday Presents by F. J. 
KALDENBERG. Factory and 
Warerooms, 117 Fulton St. 
Branch Stores: 6 Astor House 
Broadway, and 71 Nassau St., 
cor. John, New York. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 








BROWNE'S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts «and 


Enclose 25 cts.for samples, 
8l2 BROADWAY.NLY 








4 CARDS and 15 Beautiful samples, name on all, 

with Circular, 12 cts. One agent says: ‘‘I know 
of more than fifty places to get cards, and like yours 
best.’” Unheard-of inducements.} W. C. Cannon, 712 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOLIDAY GOooDs, 


Artistic and Cheap. 


IN 


CHINA, GLASS, FANCY GOODS, 
CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE, 
FIRE-IRONS, Etc. 


An immense assortment of Small Articles suitable 
for Presents. 


Communications by mail receive prompt attention. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list free. 


EDWARD 0. BASSFORD 


Cooper Institute, 
Cor. Astor Place (8th St.), and 3d & 4th Aves., N.Y. City. 











UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1877, By 
bh remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 
post-office regularly for the year; and will also receive a 
Souvenir from the Centennial,worth, possibly, $500, $300, 
$200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exhibition. 


Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 


WARD B. SNYDER 
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SKATES 








PET LAMB.” 


- ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s Holiday Album.| 
82 large folio pages, 82 beautiful engravings (19 full-page, size 9x14 inches), and an elegant oil 
FRUIT CHROMO, 10x15 inches. 

The subjects illustrated embracing ‘‘ A BASKET OF GOOD THINGS,” full page; “HELL GATE”; “THE 
IDYLL OF THE PALM-LEAF HAT,” ful! page; ‘‘THE BABES IN THE WOODS,” by Bret Harte, two pages 
illustrated; ‘‘ HARVESTING IN WINTER”; “THE CAKE WALK,” full page; ‘‘SNOW-BOUND IN A DRIFT”; 
‘““COMING HOME TO DIE.” full page; ‘‘A SCENE IN THE STREETS OF RICHMOND”; ‘‘ WAITING FOR THEIR 
BEANS,” full page; ‘ON THE WAR-PATH”; ‘“*RESCUING THE CREW,” full page; ‘““THE VICTOR VAN- 
QUISHED”; ‘‘THE MINISTER’S WOODEN WEDDING,” full page; ‘‘THE ICE-BOAT VICTORY ”’;  ‘‘SHOOTING 
BUFFALO,” full page; ‘‘WE ARE ALL IN HERE”; ‘* WAITING FOR THE BLAST,” full page; ‘SONG OF THE 
CENTENNIAL,” by Joaquin Miller, four pagea, illustrated; ‘‘ THE SURPRISE PARTY,” full page; ‘‘THE WHIRL- 
IGIG OF TIME”; “INSIDE PARIS”; “THE WATERMELON SEASON,” full page; “BLUE-FISHING”; “A 
STRAW RIDE,” full page; ‘‘BETSY AND I ARE OUT,” illustrated ; “THE WEDDING AT THE COUNTRY 
PARSON’S,”’ full page ; *‘A PRAYER FOR PEACE,” full page. 
toned and calendered paper, are bound in a substantial, thick paper cover, beautifully illuminated. Price only 
50 cents by mail, postps41 to any address. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, 1877. 
Seventy pages full of illustrations, and bound in a beautiful lithographed cover. 


With the Almanac are given eight beautiful oil chromos, suitable for framing, 8x10 inches. The subjects are: 
“WHAT SHALL I TELL HIM, POLLY?”; “NOW! READY?”; ‘ORIENTAL COURTSHIP”; “THE SHOWER- 
BATH”; ‘‘THE LITTLE RECRUIT”; ‘“‘DON’T BE SHY!"; ‘‘THE CASTLE OF CHILLON”; and ‘“‘ THE 
Purchasers will obtain a perfectly reliable Almanac, a fund of good reading, over 120 fine engrav- 
ings, and the eight elegant oil chromos, all for 50 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


These art gems, beautifully printed on heavy 











Pressea from $1.50 to $350, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl St., New York, 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Take FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
for 1877 to your family. It con- 
tains 8 beautiful Pictures, in oil 
colors, and 70 exquisite Engrav- 
ings. Now ready at all News and 


Book Stores. 











LANCARD’S 
PIL.Ls 


Of Iodide of Iron. Especially recommended for Scro- 
FULA; the early stage of Consumption, CONSTITUTIONAL 
Weakness, Poorness of the Blood, ctc. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 

WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 
By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 


THIS is of eyes and hair, you will receive by re. 


NO turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 


HUMBUG, #6. irawert'Faitonviig, Nx 


———— 





TIN-PLATE, 





Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Periodicals 


59,000 me $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


Two 8750 Pianos.. 
4 $60 Singer Family Sewing Machines, 
1 $250 Parlor Organ. 


493 Other Valuable Presents, 


In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and second distributions, made February -22d and 
July 4th, 1876, were received, we have decided to have a 
third distribution on Dec. 25, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $250 Parlor Organ, 
and other articles of substantial value, to the aggregate 
value of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers and Magazipves, entered 
on our mailing-books between July Ist and December 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution The 
name of each subscriber is registered in our mailing- 
books, and a printed slip attached to each paper mailed. 
These slips will be placed in the box and as many of the 
same drawn as presents to be distributed. The first drawr 
will receive the first prize, and so until all prizes are given 
away. We will send out no tickets, but the names of all 
drawing presents with the names of presents will be 
printed on an extra sheet, and one mailed to every an- 
nual subscriber to each of our various publications, etc. 
The present drawn will be sent to the address to which 
the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise. Subscriptions may be sent direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at- 
tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- 
scribers, Address, Acency DgParTMENT, Frank Leslie’g 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Postponement. 


In order to enable our subscribers about to renew for 
1877 to participate in the Distribution, the same is post- 
poned to Washington’s Birthday, February 22d, 1877. 
All subscriptions received by.us up to that date will par- 
ticipate. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 


BEST & CHEAPEST MAGAZINE, 


A Fine Quarto of 128 Pages with 100 
Ilustrations. 


_ 


PRIOE ONLY 20 OENTS A NUMBER. 





This Magazine pleases all, and has met with unprece- 
dented success. 


The articles are timely, interesting, well written and 
well illustrated. 


No monthly ever offered such an array of Fiction, 
Travel, Science, Social Life, History, Adventure, Anec- 


dote, etc. 
Frank Leslie, 


537 Pear. Street, New York. 
UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1877. By 
remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 
post-office regularly for the year ; and will also receive a 
Souvenir from the Centennial, worth, possibly, $500, $500, 











Pommery “Sec” Champagne.. ..2um Freres Claret Wines.” 


65 Broap 8t., New Yor, 


$200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price 
less as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exposition. 








